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The Wind of Change in Africa 


BRITAIN’S “LIBERATION” POLICY BACKFIRES 


[ CAN BE SAID on no lesser authority than that 
of Mr. Harold Macmillan, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, that the wind of change is blowing 
in Africa. 

Perhaps this could be stated with confidence 
without citing any authority, since the fact is sure- 
ly sufficiently obvious. It would have been more 
informative if Mr. Macmillan had told us why 
the wind of change has now begun to blow so 
violently and why it is that conditions which have 
existed in Africa unchanged for so many years 
without arousing comment or complaint from any- 
one should so suddenly have become the subject 
for so much passionate denunciation. 


In brief, the simple answer is that the wind of 
change has begun to blow in Africa as a result 
of the wind of change which has been blowing 
across Europe ever since the end of the Second 
World War. Perhaps the most fundamental 
change brought about by the Second World War 
is that it forced the nations of Europe to realize 
that they could no longer indulge with impunity 
in the luxury of periodic wars with one another. 
Even such long-standing enemies as the Germans 
and the French have at last decided to bury their 
ancient feuds and grievances in oblivion, and to 
work together peaceably for the future. This be- 
lated realization has at last led to the creation of 
the Common European Market. 

In Great Britain this development was regard- 
ed with bitter and but thinly disguised hostility 
by powerful industrial interests. Every effort was 
made to remind the French how much they had 
suffered during the period when France had been 
occupied after her defeat in 1940. But the French 
remained obdurate: they preferred future pros- 
perity to brooding darkly over the past. It soon 
became apparent that the Common European 


Market would sooner or later provide the eco-. 


nomic basis for a politically powerful alliance of 
European states which need neither cower before 
the military might of the Soviet Union nor rely 
for protection on the United States. 

Such a prospect was naturally unwelcome to the 
Communist rulers of Russia: the emergence of a 
dangerous trade rival was hardly welcome to 
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many commercial and financial interests in Amer- 
ica. But it was in Great Britain that the strong- 
est Opposition was aroused. True, opportunity 
was given to Great Britain to join this European 
alliance. To join this bloc, however, would 
mean, in the opinion of many, the ultimate dis- 
solution of the British Commonwealth which was 
popularly regarded as a substitute for the lost 
British Empire. The only alternative to this 
course seemed to be to try by some means or 
other to make the British Commonwealth a politi- 
cal reality and to do everything possible to dis- 
rupt the European alliance before it had time to 
consolidate. 


Britain’s Policy of "Liberation” 


The adoption of a policy of “liberation” in 
Africa seemed to many to offer a prospect of 
achieving both these aims. Instead of fighting 
a series of wats to repress, in turn, various na- 
tionalist revolts in the British possessions in Af- 
rica, each of which, owing to British military, fi- 
nancial and economic weakness, would be doomed 
to end in defeat and withdrawal, complete liberty 
should be granted voluntarily and as soon as pos- 
sible. In this way, the gratitude of the newly 
created Negro states would be won for all time, 
with the gratifying result that they would all be 
eager to enter into favorable contracts with British 
industrialists. Thus a new and limitless market 
for British goods would be created, from which 
foreign competition would be excluded. 


Leftist opinion in Great Britain, dominant since 
the end of the Second World War, was confident 
that these new Negro states would quickly de- 
velop into peace-loving democracies with consti- 
tutions modelled on that of Great Britain. It — 
was assumed that they would all remain staunch 
members of the British Commonwealth and their 
peoples loyal subjects of Queen Elizabeth II. ‘ 

This Leftist illusion was readily accepted by 4 
the British public which had been accepting one 
absurd illusion after another ever since 1914, 
when it had been persuaded that the First World 
War was a crusade undertaken by the British Em- 
pire and the Empire of the Czars to preserve the — 
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liberty of small nations and to make the world 
safe for democracy. 


This latest illusion was dispelled by hard facts 
almost at once. Ghana, the first of the new Ne- 
gro states to be created under the above policy, 
developed in a couple of years into a primitive 
kind of dictatorship whose head, Nkrumah, has 
not disguised his ambition ultimately to expel 
the White Man from the whole of Africa. Since 
then, in all the British possessions in Africa, 
would-be dictators have appeared, determined to 
follow in Nkrumah’s footsteps. 


Even in Leftist intellectual circles a doubt 
has begun to dawn as to whether a motley col- 
lection of militant Negro dictatorships would be 
likely to contribute much to the harmony of the 
Free World. In British political circles the doubt 
is openly expressed as to whether these dictator- 
ships will provide a source of strength to the 
British Commonwealth. In British industrial 
circles many have begun to doubt whether the 
gratitude of these dictators is a factor likely to 
lead to many orders for British goods. Even in 
regard to armaments, Nkrumah has made it clear 
that while he is willing to lavishly buy British 
arms on credit and to permit his warriors to be 
trained by British instructors, he is quite ready to 
buy arms on credit from Soviet Russia and to 
import Communist instructors in their use. 


It is widely felt that this is hardly a correct 
attitude for a loyal subject of Queen Elizabeth II, 
or of an enthusiastic defender of the Free World. 


Britain as Fairy Godmother of Colonials 


When Britain’s policy of “liberation” in Africa 
was first put into operation, no doubt it was 
foreseen that this policy must ultimately lead to 
the liberation—whether voluntary or otherwise— 

_of the colonial possessions in Africa of the Euro- 
pean states, viz., France, Belgium, Portugal and 
Spain. Further, there is no doubt that this 
development was regarded with favor in White- 
hall, since these possessions would also become an 

exclusive market for British goods owing to the 
undying gratitude of their inhabitants to Great 

Britain, the Fairy Godmother of the Negro Race. 


The present situation in Africa hardly justifies 
_ these expectations. The various candidates for 
_ the post of dictator who have sprung up every- 
where throughout the Darker-than-Ever Contin- 
nent, have all shown themselves delighted to ac- 
cept the support of any financial or industrial 
interest, regardless of its country of origin. 


The first victim of the British policy of “‘libera- 
tion” in Africa has been Belgium. Realizing the 
strength of the international forces arrayed against 
them, and conscious of their own weakness, the 
Belgians made no attempt to defend their politi- 
cal rights in the Congo. However, they did 
make a desperate effort to preserve their eco- 
nomic rights in the rich province of Katanga, on 
the borders of Rhodesia which had been devel- 
oped by the lavish investment of Belgian capital 
and was extremely prosperous. In this general 
wave of liberation, the Belgians asked, why should 
not Katanga be liberated from the rule of the 
Congo? 

This suggestion aroused worldwide consterna- 
tion. Loudest in their indignation were the in- 
ternational financiers and industrialists who were 
supporting the de facto government in the Congo 
and who were particularly interested in the ex- 
ploitation of the rich copper mines in Katanga. 
What moral right had anyone to take exception 
to their appropriating the Belgian mines in Ka- 
tanga in the same way as the Cuban dictator 
Castro had recently appropriated the American 
oil refineries in Cuba? To uphold this objection 
would be to grant Belgium a privileged position, 
contrary to the fundamental principles of democ- 
racy. 

So moved was the Russian dictator Khrush- 
chev by the thought of the proposed wrong to 


‘ international capital, that he offered to send Rus- 


sian troops to the Congo. Fortunately, the United 
Nations felt in no need of such assistance, being 
confident of its ability to coerce so small and 
helpless a power as Belgium. The opportunity 
was eagetly grasped to blot out the memory of 
the abject failure of the UN four years previ- 
ously, when it gave no protection nor aid to the 
people of Hungary heroically struggling against 
Russian aggression. 

By far the most significant aspect of this sordid 
story of frantic squabbling between would-be 
Negro dictators, greedy international capitalists 
and Leftist ideologists was that it occurred to no 
one in Europe, and certainly to no one in that 
part of Europe known as Great Britain, that Bel- 
gium was a small European state and, as such, 
was entitled to loyal support from all Europeans. 
No wonder relations between Belgium and her 
allies in NATO and her partners in the Common 
European Market were severely strained 

So far as Great Britain is concerned, it can 
hardly be claimed that the Congo crisis served in 
any way to strengthen that embarrassed political 
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phantom known as the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. True, the Negro dictator Nkrumah 
sent a detachment of troops under British of fi- 
cers to the Congo; but he did so not as a loyal 
subject of Queen Elizabeth H, but as the agent 
of the UN with the warm approval of the Com- 
munist dictator Khrushchev. Concurrently with 
this gesture, Nkrumah broke off diplomatic rela- 
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tions with the only White African member of 
the Commonwealth, the Union of South Africa, 
because the domestic policy of the South African 
Government had failed to win his approval. It 
can hardly be claimed, therefore, that the Congo 
crisis has demonstrated that the Commonwealth 
is a coherent political unit capable of exercising 
effective influence in world affairs. 


The Spirit of Secularism 


THE ANTITHESIS OF THE TRUE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


7 Rig FLAGRANT ABUSES that mar the celebra- 
tion of Christmas offer a typical example 
of secularism in action: No physical force or 
system of philosophy is employed to suppress 
or even diminish the importance of the feast. 
Unlike. the Soviets, the secularists do not issue 
edicts and orders threatening dire penalities on 
those who commemorate the Birth of Christ. The 
prince of this world has subtle as well as obvi- 
ous ways of opposing the Prince of Peace. As 
the early Christians turned certain pagan feasts 
and customs to Christian uses, so Satan, through 
the secularists in our midst, is turning Christmas 
into a pagan feast. Taking advantage of the 
modern craze for pleasure, the secularists have 
perverted the festival of Christian joy into an 
orgy of sensual enjoyment. Christmas has been 
so commercialized that its spiritual essence is 
completely obliterated for millions, and its mes- 
sage of redemption left unknown or ignored. 
Significantly, various pagan symbols have replaced 
the Crib, and the Birthday of the Saviour of the 
world is celebrated with noisy parties in luxury 
hotels. The secularists do not give glory to God 
in the highest; they spread and establish the em- 
pire of Belial on the lowest plane of despiritual- 
ized life. 


A Protestant Characteristic 


Secularism is a distinctive attitude of Protes- 
tant countries. Its stamp on a Protestant environ- 
ment is unmistakable, though it is fundamentally 
negative. In books, magazines, films and TV 
shows of Western society we see little evidence, 
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outside Catholic countries, that Christ was ever 
born. There is no sign or symbol in many homes 
to indicate that religion has entered the lives 
of their inhabitants. Indeed, in the pictures of 
himself the Western secularized man spreads 
abroad, there is no evidence that he lives for an 
ideal at all. 

This saturation of Protestant environments 
with secularism struck that eminent scholar, Erik 
von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, as a matter of deep and 
disturbing significance. He has noted in his 
scholarly analysis, Liberty or Equality, that the 
psychology of the Reformers was even weaker 
than their philosophy. When the Puritans “pur- 
ified” life of the externals of religion—the lit- 
urgy, sacraments, sacramentals, devotions, etc., 
they began the creation of a completely secular- 
ized world. “The Reformers rejected the whole 
secure ‘shell’ which Catholicism gave to its faith- 
ful; many of the major and minor supports and 
consolations, some of a sacramental, others of an 
intellectual or psychological nature, were elimi- 
nated. ... Whereas Catholicism has created an in- 
tensive and all-permeating religious culture, ex- 
tending to wayside shrines, saints’ corners, reli- 
gious medals, even to ‘christening’ the landscape 
and the skyline, Protestantism wanted none of 
this pan-ecclesiasticism. .. .” 

The Protestant idea was that religion should 
remain a hidden relationship between the soul 
and God, the Deus absconditus. The result was, 
of course, that religion remained very hidden and 
finally withered away. When the splendid reality 
of the Communion of Saints was ignored, when 
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men insisted on living private lives, frustrating 
the innate desire for communitarian living, the 
aggressive urge of self-interest was given full 
fein to organize the enormous structure of Fi- 
nance Capitalism from whose excesses the mod- 
ern world suffers. Western man is now condi- 
tioned by the secular environment which Protes- 
tantism created. 


Unplanned Paradoxes 


There are several paradoxes in the present 
situation. The most striking is that noted by 
Kuehnelt-Leddihn: ‘“The Reformers who had such 
a low opinion of man, crippled so thoroughly by 
original sin, completely overestimated his strength 
as to the resistance he might be able to develop 
against a visually secularized civilization. It 
simply cannot be doubted that the process of 
internal as well as external secularization has 
made far greater progress in Protestant than in 
Catholic countries. But this secularization is not 
only the psychological result of the planned policy 
and the convictions of the Reformers; it is also 
the result of the ‘new mobility’ which Luther and 
Calvin brought into the world. Once the central 
authority was destroyed, reason attacked, and per- 
sonal feelings and sentiments made the arbiter 
of truth and law, the boat of religion, torn loose 
from its moorings, was carried away by the stream 
of the ‘world’—i.e., the natural, secular tenden- 
cies of man.” Thus the appeals of the Reformers 
to Verinnerlichtung and Entausserlichtung ended, 
not in an interior simplicity of life, but in mater- 
ialistic extrovert culture of amazing complexity. 


The other paradox is to be seen in the manner 
in which Communism, the avowed enemy of all 
forms of Christianity, has restated man’s need for 
communitarian living and environment, which is 

-at once the manufacturer and the constant re- 
minder of his ideals. We may find the Soviet 
environment amusing or revolting—the huge pic- 
tures of the political leaders everywhere on dis- 
play, the workers’ festivals, the community ac- 
tivites and the loudspeakers belching propaganda 
through the squares and streets—but its grim ob- 
ject lesson is this, that the stone which the 
builders of our secularized finance-controlled 
civilization rejected, has become the head of the 

corner of Sovietism, although it has been carved 
in the image of Anti-Christ. 

Sovietism is, after all, the logical working out 

of secularism. Lenin was the most consistent 

and thorough laicist who ever lived. The line 
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from Luther to Lenin runs straight. Though 
secularism is as old as the Reformation, the word 
itself did not come into use in English-speaking 
countries till the middle of the last century. As 
a term and a mode of thought, it was vigorously 
promulgated by the atheist Charles Bradlough. 
He conducted a campaign of atheism under the 
pen-name “Iconoclast.” As editor of the Na- 
uonal Reformer, he was prosecuted for blasphemy 
and sedition. He was later involved in charges 
of indecency when, in partnership with the no- 
torious Annie Besant, he advocated various forms 
of free love and birth control. Bradlough was 
unceasing in his efforts to warn his countrymen 
against Catholicism (for which he professed a 
fanatical hatred) and the danger of Rome “med- 
dling in political life.’ In the United States his 
ideas were accepted by the American Secular 
Union and the Free-Thought Federation. 


Secularism’s Success in America 


The secularist experiment in the U.S. began :n 
the schoolroom. How far American society was 
already secularized at that time is difficult to 
determine. The Puritan tradition may have 
lingered, but its code of ethics, drained of spiri- 
tual content, lent itself admirably to the tech- 
niques of Big Business. Wealth was regarded as 
the sign of Divine approval, and success was 


- judged not by spiritual perfection, but by stand- 


ards of worldly greatness. Manifestly the lin- 
gering vestiges of Puritanism were ineffectual to 
oppose secularism in the U.S. In many ways 
Puritanism hastened the advance of secularism, 
especially where it was allied to Liberalism. 


The Most Rev. Cuthbert M. O’Gara, who is 
an excellent authority on Communist technique 
(he was a prisoner at their hands in China), has 
observed that at the time Bradlough was active 
in England with his program of secularization, 
Horace Mann, ‘“‘the father of the American pub- 
lic schools,’ was secretary of the First State 
Board of Education of Massachusetts (1837). 
Mann occupied this position from 1837 to 1848. 
He was of the opinion that Christianity (his own 
variant of it was a mere end-product of Puritan- 
ism) was irrelevant to the society of the future, 
whose training was in his hands. He therefore 
devoted himself to the establishment of public 
schools which should be completely secularized. 


The rapid success of Mann’s program of secu- 
larization in education may be judged from Abra- 
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ham Lincoln’s Proclamation of 1863, itself a cou- 
rageous indictment of secularism: ‘“We have been 
the recipients of the choicest bounties of heaven; 
we have been preserved, these many years, in 
peace and prosperity... but we have forgotten 
God. We have forgotten the gracious hand 
which preserved us in peace, and multiplied and 
enriched us; we have vainly imagined, in the de- 
ceitfulness of our hearts, that all these blessings 
were produced by some superior wisdom and 
virtue of our own. Intoxicated by unbroken suc- 
cess, we have become too self-sufficient to feel 
the necessity of redeeming and preserving grace, 
too proud to pray to the God who made us.” 


Official Catholic opposition to secularized 
schools was made clear from the time of the 
First Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1852, which 
urged the establishment of parochial schools. In 
their annual statement issued a century later, the 
American Catholic Hierarchy cited the above 
words of Lincoln as an apt description of atti- 
tude prevalent in the U.S. today, and commented: 
“These words of Lincoln not only recall to us 
our national traditions relative to the importance 
of religion; they also remind us of the constant 
temptation for this country to turn away from 
God, and to become immersed in material pur- 
suits. In our day widespread yielding to this 
temptation has given rise to an even eos dan- 
get—the way of life we call Secularism.” 


The Poisoned Air 


John Dewey completed the work begun by 
Mann, and the spirit of secularism, under his 
guidance, has penetrated the higher seats of learn- 
ing. Thus has secularism in the West, by means 
of poisonous penetration, achieved the same end 
as the Soviets have achieved in the East by pet- 
secution: the banishment of God from the minds 
of the young and the elimination of religion from 
posterity. It is sadly evident that Catholic stu- 
dents attending certain universities and colleges 
have absorbed some of that poison from the 
moral atmosphere which they must perforce 
breathe. Slowly and unperceived, the Christian 
virtues begin ito seem unreal and unrelated to the 
modern world. When these students are taught 
history as if Christ never existed, or if, granted 
His existence, they are taught to regard Him as 
a sort of peasant-poet and social leader, they soon 
come to suspect that, after all, religion may not 
be so important. Hence if students are told that 
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our culture owes its greatness to the Renaissance 
(which revived the old pagan virtues) instead of 
to the Catholic Church from which its fruitful- 
ness and creativeness are derived, then our civili- 
zation does come to look as if it owed nothing 
to the Church. If students hear Scholasticism 
constantly sneered at as a fossilized remnant of 
outmoded medievalism, and if Pragmatism 1s 
identified as the system of thought which ad- 
vanced the spirit of man, some of the mud sticks, 
to the greater prejudice of clear thought. 


The Greatest Event 


The success of the plan for the secularization 
of American education can be judged from an in- 
cident related by Rev. V. F. Kienberger, concern- 
ing a roving reporter who stopped six people 
on a sidewalk of New York and put to them this 
question: “What was the most important event 
in history?” The first five answers—from two 
men and three women—were as follows: 


“The settlement of Jamestown by the English.” 
“The defeat of the Saracens at Tours.” 

“The splitting of the atom.” 

“The defeat of the Japanese.” 

“The invention of the wheel.” 


The sixth answer, from a fourteen-year-old 
schoolboy, was: ‘“The Birth of Jesus Christ.” We 
do not know what school the boy attended, but it 
seems that he was not a product of the Dewey 
discipline of thought. 


We continue to date the age of our civilization 
from the Birth of Christ in spite of the efforts 
of revolutionaries to change that habit. It must 
be restated with all the emphasis at our command, 
that our civilization was born in the stable with 
Christ, and that without His spirit it cannot sur- 
vive. A brilliant and brittle technical shell we 
may possess, but it has no more power to com- 
fort and strengthen the heart of man than pol- 
ished stones have to satisfy his hunger. It may be 
that the Prodigal Son, living afar off from the © 
Father’s house, will tire of the things which fail 
so utterly to satisfy his deep hunger, and will 
rise up and return to the “House of Bread,” 
which is the original meaning of Bethlehem. For 
that we must work and pray, and, as far as we can, 
show the way, for modern secularized man has 
not the simplicity of the shepherds nor the wis- 
dom of the Magi, but only a deep fend hun- 
get and a desire to belong. 
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Stoicism in American Education 


Ill. HARRIS: IDENTIFICATION OF STOIC DUTY WITH MODERN ACTIVISM 


Wig TORREY HARRIS, one of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s interpreters, uniquely 
solders a vital link in the chain of Stoic penetra- 
tion into American education. With his sensitive 
intellect, sharpened to a keen apprehension of the 
symbolic meanings in the cult and culture of 
Graeco-Roman civilization as well as that of the 
Orient, Harris skillfully follows Emerson's va- 
garies of thought and his most profound insights. 
He joyfully hailed Emerson’s power of delving 
into nature with modern scientific probing tongs 
to discover the “spiritual correspondencies” in 
realities and in cosmic or mechanical laws. Emer- 
son’s insight into the poetic aspect of generaliza- 
tions upon geology, biology, astronomy and es- 
pecially the theories of nebular consolidation and 
evolution, caused Harris to dub him “‘poet of the 
future.” He admired Emerson’s pragmatic utili- 
tarianism, considering him the “‘extremest of 
his countrymen,” because “‘his practical is married 
to his abstract tendency.” (Harris, The Genius 
and Character of Emerson, Osgood: 1885) 


Stoic Emancipation and Self-Activism 


In the field of education Harris forms, through 
his writings and instructions, a solid link between 
Emerson’s and Eliot’s ideas and those of John 
Dewey. Bearing the title of the “American 
Apostle of Hegelian Philosophy” (Tadasu Mis- 
awa, Modern Educators and Their Ideals, D. 
Appleton: 1909), Harris found in Hegel’s phi- 
losophy the “underlying truth of school wisdom.” 
As Harris unfolds his educational theory based 
on Hegel’s principles, perceptible traces of Stoic- 
ism are apparent. In fact, Emerson once re- 
marked that Hegel pre-existed in Proclus. 

_ Harris’ interpretation of Hegel’s assumptions 
about slavery shows how closely he apprehended 
its Stoic foundation. Assured that he had found 
our civilization to be derived from the Greek 
scientific and aesthetic form in its political and 
legal activities, Harris felt competent to analyze 
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ter and attain self mastery. Harris then pursues 
the idea further. He says: 

“But there can be a higher freedom attained 
in Stoicism, and the slave who withdraws into 
the depths of his soul away from the actual, and 
renounces his finite interests, realizes this higher 
freedom. Skepticism, in the ancient sense of the 
word, realized a still further emancipation from 
this dependence on external conditions. For it 
not only despised and renounced them like Stoic- 
ism, but it denied them essential existence. Here 
we see a new step toward the realization of the 
conviction of self-consciousness, that it alone is 
essence, and that the world is phenomenal in so 
far as its existences do not attain self-determina- 
tion. Ethical maxims are invented by the soul in 
its state of Stoical reaction against enslavement 
to arbitrary tyranny. In its discontent with the 
present world, the soul rises to the thought of an 
ideal state of existence, which it places in a future. 
The contemplation of the ideal intensifies the 


ugliness of the real, and the soul enters what 


Hegel calls the ‘unhappy consciousness, (das 
unglickliche Bewusztsein). ‘The pain of the soul 
finds relief in earnest labor, which brings self- 
forgetfulness, and at the same time elevates it to 
a higher consciousness of self in the fact that 
labor transforms the real into ideal patterns fash- 
ioned for it in the mind.” (Harris, Hegel's 
Logic, Griggs & Co.: 1890, p. 89) 

Thus Harris, in his study of Hegel, reaches back 
into the ancient Greek and Roman mind in which 
he believes the embryology of modern civilization 
lay. But in so doing he sets the philosophy of 
education back about four hundred years to the 
“evolving” and “becoming” of “primitive 
heathens.” (Peter Viereck, Metapolitics from the 
Romantics to Hitler, Alfred A. Knopf: 1941, p. 
47) He rediscovers the Stoic ideal of activity 
which is styled ‘“‘self-activity.” 


The Nature of Self-Activity 


As a romantic figure in American educational 
history of the nineteenth century, William Torrey 


-Hegel’s logical treatment of Marcus Aurelius and 
hea emperor’s and the slave's reactions 
toward life. He says that Hegel had described 

how a slave might mediate his will with his mas- 


Harris was to over-reach himself in an attempt 
at unity in his own life, in education, and in so- 
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cial endeavor to produce an open circuit of so- 
cial solidarity through self-activity. 

The key to educational problems for Harris is 
self-activity. Particularly is this true of teaching 
methods. All his suggestions, which either ap- 
prove procedures or warn against them, are made 
in light of this theory. “Any method that in- 
hibits or limits self-activity or prevents the growth 
of higher forms is condemned.” (John S. Ro- 
berts, W. T. Harris and His Educational and 
Related Philosophical Views, N.E.A.: 1942, p. 
232:) 

Since education is primarily concerned with 
the mind, the central fact to be observed in study- 
ing it is the principle of self-activity. However, 
Harris considers the notion of self-activity a 
“Sphinx riddle to the beginner.” (Psychological 
Foundations of Education, Appleton-Century: 
1910, p. 23) The self-energy of the seedling 
beneath a clod, that lifts its head at the call of 
spring, is this self-activity. This plant, unique of 
its kind, is patterned after sister and brother 
seedlings, but it acts individually—breaking the 
earth, consuming oxygen, absorbing nitrogen, and 
choking lesser plants that lie in its way to ulti- 
mate self-hood. “It not only acts, but acts for 
itself; it is self-related.” (Ibid.) Having used 
this self-activity of a plant for analogy, even as 
Emerson, Aurelius and Eliot had done, Harris 
affirms that “the self-activity of a plant is the 
formative power than can conquer other forms 
and impose its own power on them.” (Ibid.) 


With notes directly quoted from the instruc- 
tions and voluminous writings of Harris, Marietta 
Kies edited The Introduction to the Study of 
Philosophy. Harris’ ideas on self-activity are 
traced through all phases of animal life and hu- 
man existence (particularly the intellectual life). 
Finally, he discerns self-activity in the procession 
of the Persons of the Blessed Trinity in heaven. 


Concerning the self-activity in the world, Har- 
ris says that “every object of experience involves 
as correlatives infinite space, time and self-cause, 
or spontaneous energy.” (Introduction to the 
Study of Philosophy, p. 35) He then notes that 
in self-activity about us, from that of a tortoise 
to that of a tight-rope walker, there is manifold 
expenditure of self-activity in varying degrees of 
intensity, appearing in animals, in the reasoning 
faculty of man, or in the “absolute personality as 
in God.” (Roberts, Wm. T., Harris in His Educa- 
tional and Related Views, p. 13) The highest 
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form of self-activity in man rests in his power 
of reason: “Man alone, in his intelligence and 
will, reveals the principles of self-activity, for 
man possesses the capacity and wisdom, and he 
can grow in holiness forever, by the experience of 
his self-activity.” (Ibid., p. 17) 


Accordingly, Harris grants that man’s mind is 
vastly superior to matter which constitutes the 
only true reality. The material world is deter- 
mined by the 4 priori forms of the mind, space, 
time, quality and quantity. These forms do not 
originate in experience, but their very existence 
is basic to experience. At the same time, Harris 
held that reality is organic energy. ‘““The reality 
of this acorn is derived from the reality of the or- 
ganic energy of the oak on which it grew. The 
reality of the organic energy is at least equal to 
the reality that has preceded it.” (Introduction 
to the Study of Philosophy, p. 47) 


Self-Alienation 


Self-alienation is a pivotal tenet in Harris’ 
educational philosophy. He believes that only by 
transcending self can man destroy the antagonism 
existing between man and other beings. His pre- 
supposition is that man, when he is born into the 
world, is a wee animal not yet a part of society. 
The more the little bundle of flesh rises above 
crawling and thumb-sucking in order to conform 
to the dictates of society, the more the original 
Ego is set aside and replaced by the social man 
he is to become. 


The main task of education, then, is to pursue 
the self-alienation of this isolated being, until 
stripped and limited, he grows in social stature, 
so that he may participate and communicate man- 
to-man, a mature social being. Perhaps the best 
example of this may be imagined in the case of 
a natural-born mountaineer who, coming into the 
confines of an urban district, is forced to revo- 
lutionize his habits of a lifetime to avoid ostra- 
cism. 


This process of self-estrangement underscores — 


all of education in the mind of Harris, just as it 
did for Epictetus, Seneca, Aurelius and Zeno be- 
fore him. This maturity of the mind stripped of 


desire, emotion, feeling or determination, that — 


bends to duty at hand, or complies with the ac- 
tivity demanded by society, can produce men of 
poise and intellectual acumen: great leaders, ex- 
cellent followers, and care-free occupants of 
guided missiles. But is this the end of man? 


~ 


} 


‘ 
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School and Society 


The life of William Torrey Harris was dedi- 
cated to the school and to society. He believed 
that society is ever reaching out further and 
further toward the individual with newly in- 
vented opportunities for the realization of his 
selfhood. “Education is the process of adoption 
of this social order in place of one’s own animal 
caprice.” (Psychological Foundations, pp. 264- 
65) The five cardinal institutions of society, 
each in its own capacity, impart a specific educa- 
tion to the individual. The home is the first in- 
stitution which introduces man into the world; 
then come school, the pursuit of business, the in- 
fluence of the State, and lastly the Church. 
(Jbid.) 

Harris outlines the relation of school to so- 
ciety. It is worthy of note that activity, particu- 
larly spiritual activity, is represented as the es- 
sence of reality. Moreover, the absolute dedica- 
tion of man to society takes on an aura of fervor 
for the State. In ‘fact, the relation of man to so- 
ciety and to the State echoes Hegel’s treatment 
of Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. 


Considering the sociological principle as a 
dynamic force which constantly twists the new 
modifications and changes of education to meet 
the challenging demands of social living, one 


realizes that the nature of education must neces- ~ 


sarily be influenced by the social milieu in which 
it operates. Moved by this democratic sociologi- 
cal impact on education, Harris emphasized the 
need of a “broad, rich, cultural course of study 
for all, uniform for all in the elementary schools 
and in the colleges. Trade and vocational educa- 
tion, elective courses, and differentiated types of 
schools were opposed. Specialization should not 


begin before the university. All persons, with- 


out regard to position, sex or ability, were to be 


educated to the limit of their ability.” Everyone 


is to be trained to self-control and an appreciation 
of the necessity of culture in his life. Harris 


also advocated compulsory school laws. (Roberts, 
_ W.T. Harris, His Educational and Related Philo- 


sophical Views, p. 56) 


While many of the examples of Harris’ edu- 
cational principles bear only slight relation to the 
continuity of Stoic thought in modern education, 
nevertheless, a consideration of them is well-timed 
because he served a definite purpose in the ovet- 
all picture. Today he is unpopular because of his 
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idealism, his stern discipline, his concern for tra- 
ditional subject matter, and his enthusiasm for 
drill work. But he instilled into public education 
the Hegelian philosophy which for a time claimed 
the interest of the nation. It was in the Hegelian 
dialectic that Emerson’s transcendentalism took 
on new vigor before its swan song, and that John 
Dewey's experimentalism took birth and devel- 
oped. R. D. Mosier effectively points out that 
“Harris forms the great bridge between the mech- 
anism, associationism and utilitarianism of the 
eighteenth century and the pragmatism, experi- 
mentalism and instrumentalism of the twentieth 
Century.rs ss 


“The Saint Louis Hegelians—Brockmeyer, Sni- 
der and Harris—spread the influence of spec- 
ulative idealism; while Harris, as superintendent 
of the schools in Saint Louis, as an influential 
leader in the N.E.A. and as United States Com- 
missioner of Education, made Hegelianism almost 
the official philosophy of American education 
during the last half of the nineteenth century. 
The fact that Dewey emerges from the same He- 
gelian background, and develops his principle of 
activity seemingly in revolt from the idealistic tra- 
dition, makes an investigation of the educational 
philosophy of William Torrey Harris a require- 
ment of anyone who wishes to understand the 
great tradition in American educational thought.” 
(Mosier, Educational Philosophy of William Tor- 
rey Harris, p. 25) 

Harris translated Stoic ‘‘activity’” into American 
pragmatism and experimentalism. 


(To be Continued) 


It must not be overlooked that America spends 
three times as much on advertising as on educa- 
tion. Clearly, then, the American vision, the 
American dream, the American way of life, needs 
a mighty shaking as well as a mighty hand to 
shake it out of its slumber. For too long it has 
been denying on a gigantic scale the plain state- 
ment of the Gospel: “A man’s life does not con- 
sist in the abundance of things.” For too long 
it has been confounding pleasure with happiness, 
a good time with the good life. For too long 
it has trusted in the multiplication of gadgets, and 
forgotten its own formula for happiness and blue- 
print for greatness: In God we trust. (Rev. 
Thomas Halton, in Hibernia, August 19.) 
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Warder’s Review 


A New President in a New Decade 


ne MAJOR PARTY CANDIDATES in their too 
numerous campaign speeches made frequent 
references to the critical nature of the new decade 
which began last January. Both obviously con- 
sider the 60s as a period of unparalleled jeopardy 
for the United States and the entire free world. 
Few, if any, thinking people will disagree with 
this general appraisal of the immediate future. 
On the contrary, it is very likey that there will 
be many changes which were not anticipated by 
the campaign orators. Some of these changes 
may issue as direct results of the presidential cam- 
paign itself. 


Since Senator John F. Kennedy has successfully 
hurdled the “religious” issue by being the first 
Catholic elected to the presidency, we have every 
reason to expect that henceforth Catholics will 
not be challenged as to their fitness for any public 
office on religious grounds. To the surprise of 
some and the satisfaction of others, the “reli- 
gious” issue will simply evaporate in thin air. 
The dire forebodings of undue Catholic influ- 
ence and pressure will prove to have been just 
so many mirages. 


Another change which seems very likely con- 
cerns our method of electing a president. The 
extremely narrow margin of Senator Kennedy’s 
victory in the popular vote has again raised de- 
mands for the discontinuance of the electoral 
college. Such demands have been made before. 
However, the need for a change has taken on 
new urgency against the background of the pres- 
ent disturbing international situation. In fact, 
thoughtful writers are discussing the advis- 
ability of important changes in our governmental 
structure. A change of administration according 
to our present system is said to be too drastic. 
During the weeks and months when new and in- 
experienced administrators are adjusting to their 
new duties, our country could conceivably be un- 
prepared to meet a serious threat from without. 
To remedy this situation, it is advocated that we 
change to the parliamentary system, as employed 
in Great Britain. In such a system, the adminis- 
tration in power must periodically win a vote of 
confidence from the people; otherwise it must 
yield to another party. When the people vote 


a change, the machinery of government is not 
unduly disturbed because certain important gov- 
ernment officials retain their positions to afford 
continuity and stability. 


Those who advocate a constitutional change in 
the Executive Branch of our Federal Government 
insist that international crises today develop with 
increasing rapidity because of modern methods 
of communication and transit. Would we be 
ready, they ask, if a serious crisis confronted us 
during a period of transition from one adminis- 
tration to another ? 


Will the ensuing era of change bring new 
approaches to the problems of Communist im- 
perialism abroad and in the growing reliance on 
a centralized government at home? Senator Ken- 
nedy’s campaign addresses have left many Ameri- 
cans very unassured, to say the least. Khrush- 
chev’s message of congratulations to the new 
President expressed the hope that relations be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet Union will again 
be as they were during the administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Let us hope that Mr. Ken- 
nedy will bitterly disappoint the Soviet dictator. 
It is now obvious to all who wish to know that 
the policies of F.D.R. contributed monumentally 
to the spread of Communism and Soviet imperi- 
alism. Khrushchev knows what he wants. 


Among domestic issues confronting the nation, 
the growth of centralized government is certainly 
dominant. Many of our citizens are understand- 
ably concerned over the tendency to solve all 
economic problems through government interven- 
tion. We believe that this concern, rather than 
the religious question, cost Senator Kennedy many 
votes. We hope that his “new frontier” will not 
prove to be a 1960 version of the New Deal. 


The Embezzlement Mentality 


j bests BURGLARY AND OTHER crimes in- 
volving the forced invasion of property rights 
elicit spectacular headlines and lurid accounts in 
our daily newspapers. There is, quite properly, 
gtave concern among law enforcement officials 
and citizens in general concerning the growing 
incidence of such crimes. 


a 
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As serious as these more violent forms of dis- 
honesty are, there is a subtle, subversive type of 
theft which, though unaccompanied by physical 
assault, may be more damaging to the moral fiber 
of the community. This crime is broadly referred 
to as embezzlement. The distinction between 
the violent thief and the embezzler is a highly 
significant one. Where the robber or the 
burglar is usually one who pursues his illicit 
career openly and violently, the embezzler is 
usually a trusted official or employee who be- 
trays the confidence placed in him by his 
employer. In a very real sense, embezzlement is to 
the general community what subversion is to the 
political community. When the betrayal of trust 
through embezzlement becomes widespread, a 
fatal blow is struck at the very core of well- 
ordered business and community life. In any 
society mutual trust is essentially the binding 
force, the cement of harmonious human relations. 


It has been reported that embezzlement from 
retail stores, business corporations, banks, insur- 
ance companies, etc., costs this country close to a 
billion dollars a year. In addition, there are many 
millions of dollars of misappropriated funds and 
goods which are either undetected or unreported. 
In an article published in the September, 1960, 
edition of The Credit Union Bridge, official pub- 
lication of the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, under the disturbing title “Embezzlement. . . 
Is It Becoming a Way of Life?”’, it is noted that 
there has been an alarming increase in embezzle- 
ment in the post-World War II period in this 
country. For example, between 1946 and 1956, 
the cost of fidelity insurance rose 70 per cent. 
This is actuarial evidence of the enormous upward 
trend in embezzlement losses. Losses actually 
advanced 250 per cent during this ten-year period. 
It is shocking to learn also that in the past dec- 
ades, 105 banks closed as a result of losses from 
embezzlement. 


The rate of increase in embezzlement has far 
surpassed the vast expansion in postwar business. 
At the same time, the rapid pace of business ex- 
pansion has made it increasingly difficult to keep 
track of the potential embezzler. In this connec- 
tion, one businessman remarked, as quoted in the 
aforementioned article: “Often he (the employee) 
handles company merchandise, records and funds 

as patt of his job. There is no chance that he 
will be shot by committing his crimes, and he has 
the time and the opportunity to falsify the records 
_and cover up.” ' 
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The very complexity of modern industry, trade 
and merchandising, as well as governmental ac- 
tivities, has enhanced not only the temptation 
but also the opportunity on the part of employees 
to misappropriate funds, materials or merchandise 
entrusted to them. In fact, in the maze of mod- 
ern business and governmental services, there are 
so many inevitable loopholes for the embezzler 
that most authorities admit that probably the only 
workable insurance against losses must come from 
the personal trustworthiness of individual em- 
ployees. It is one of the tragic paradoxes of this 
age that we can fashion the machines and the 
technology to perform near miracles in produc- 
tion and trade, but that we seem sadly deficient 
in the development of moral integrity among 
the men and women who work with and benefit 
from these wonders. 


Embezzlement is, of course, the reflection of 
the moral indifference and the lack of respect 
for the rights of others which characterize the 
modern secular, materialistic outlook on life. Too 
many people look upon work or their jobs ex- 
clusively as opportunities for selfish gain, self- 
indulgence, or the “fast buck,” rather than as a 
serious stewardship or responsibility for which 
they are accountable to God, their families and 
society. The prolonged coffee breaks, the cover- 


-ups for chronic tardiness or early departures from 


the job, the habitual gold-bricking of so many 
employees who give far less than a full day’s 
work for full day’s pay, are too often shrugged 
off as excusable and to be expected in our af- 
fluent economy. Insufficient consideration is 
given to the fact that such practices drag down 
productivity or output per man-hour, and have 
the cumulative effect of robbing both the em- 
ployer and the consumer through higher costs 
and higher prices. Embezzlement in this form is 
probably causing greater total economic loss and 
more harm to our social economy as a whole than 
are criminal embezzlements which result in court 
trials and jail sentences. 


The abolition of these morally irresponsible 
attitudes, like the reconstruction of the social or- 
der, cannot come without the restoration of a 
rightly oriented social-moral consciousness. Here 
is another aspect of the Social Question which 
cries out for attention. Too little is said on this 
subject from our pulpits. 


DAs 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


America’s Rural Picture 
(Concluded) 


Y OWN DIOCESE DOES not have a great many 

Catholic farmers. Though twelve of its 
fourteen counties are predominantly rural in char- 
acter, half of our parishes and far more than half 
of our people live in two cities, Fort Wayne and 
South Bend. 


In promoting the National Convention of the 
Rural Life Conference held at Fort Wayne in 
October of 1958, I tried to stimulate interest 
among all of my priests. I reminded them that, 
whether or not we live on the farm, we must all 
live off the farm. Literally every physical hu- 
man need, in one way or other, is supplied by the 
earth, by something which comes out of the 
ground. In the complex machinery of modern 
life there can be no breakdown in any single 
part that does not effect other parts. This has 
always been true of farming because it is an in- 
dispensable service. Farming does not manufac- 
ture gadgets which people can live without. It 
produces food, clothing, shelter which people 
cannot live without. 


A good summary of these fundamental but 
often forgotten facts I found sometime ago in a 
booklet prepared to focus national attention on 
Soil Stewardship Week which was observed from 
May 22nd to 29th. Significantly, this list of state- 
ments appears against a lighter background pic- 
ture of a church steeple rising above a cultivated 
field. “Consider this soil: It lies as far as the 
eye can see. It covers millions upon millions of 
acres around the globe, yet it is a rare thing and 
cannot be replaced. This soil is a living thing. 
Yet it can be destroyed. This soil is a fruitful 
thing. Yet it can become sterile. This soil is 
God’s gift to man, given unto our stewardship. 
Yet it can be despoiled and wasted. This soil 
produces crops of grain, verdant grass and sturdy 
trees. It cannot be duplicated by chemistry or 
physics. This soil is an intricate house of myriad 
elements. Yet it is so common as to be called 
dirt.... It is the source of our nourishment... . 
God has willed that we can live with it but not 
without it. Consider this soil. Consider it well.” 


Procedure 


Action 


As might be expected, the general aim of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference is sim- 
ply to help the farmer, to help him to achieve 
and maintain a full Christian life in his vocation, 
sanctifying himself and his family in the daily 
toil by which he cooperates with God, the Author 
of Nature and the fruits thereof. A great many 
factors enter necessarily into the attainment of 
such a goal. The Conference is not idealistic 
about America’s rural picture to the point of 
denying practical limitations imposed by condi- 
tions beyond control. But the impossibility of do- 
ing everything that ought to be done does not 
excuse us from doing what can be done. This is 
the consistent position of the Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. 


In its present policy and program there has 
been increased emphasis on parish and community 
needs in rural areas. Rural industrial develop- 
ment, to strengthen the economy of smaller com- 
munities, has moved into the center of Confer- 
ence attention and is being promoted effectively. 
Father Francis Phelan of MacGregor, Iowa, is an 
expert on this subject. The Farm Placement Ser- 
vice is acting as a clearing house for exchange 
of information about farms for sale or rent and 
about people who are looking for such farms. 
In some areas this service has helped to ke 
parishes and communities from being depleted of 
Catholic families. 


Also receiving currently stronger emphasis are 
the devotional and liturgical programs of the Con- 
ference. These are principally the following: 
novenas in March for the Feast of St. Isidore, in 
August for the Feast of Our Lady of the 
Fields, in November for Thanksgiving; the sol- — 
emn observance of the Rogation Days, the bless- 
ing of seed and soil in the spring, the blessing 
of the ripened and gathered harvest in early fall, 
the blessing of flowers, fruits and herbs on the 
Feast of Our Lady’s Nativity; a Day of Christian 
Rural Living when the diocese or deanery gives — 
honor to Him “who gives the increase”: — 
Rural Retreats and Days of Recollection; indoor 
and outdoor shrines on farms and at country 
crossroads; the awarding of a special God-Home- 
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and-Country medal to Catholic boys and girls who 
have been outstanding in 4-H Club work and in 
parish activities. I should mention also the of- 
_ ficial monthly publication, Catholic Rural Life, 
which, despite budgetary problems, has increased 
in size and circulation and, we hope, in quality. 
Finally, Parish, Deanery and Diocesan Rural Life 
Institutes are encouraged by the Conference as 
being most important from an educational point 
of view. Unfortunately, these institutes have not 
been held regularly in many places, but they have 
been particularly successful in Fargo, Green Bay, 
Omaha, Rockford, St. Cloud, Salina, San Antonio 
and Sioux Falls. 


The daily newspapers keep us informed on the 
progress or lack of progress toward the solution 
of that seemingly insoluble domestic problem 
which involves agriculture, which brings into the 
headlines repeatedly such terms as farm surplus, 
farm subsidy, parity and price supports, the Bran- 
non Plan, the Benson Plan, et cetera et alii. 
Sometime ago on a train, I met a farmer who told 
me that there would be no end to the farmet’s 
miseries until the government got out of his hair 
and let him run his own business, let him raise 
his own crops as he pleases and market them 
where and how he pleases. 


Apparently this opinion is not uncommon 
among farmers. The editor of the nation’s larg- 


est ‘farm journal says in a recent article that “twice ~ 


in the past two years he has sent out ballots ask- 
ing farmers to choose among five possible courses 
of government action, from complete government 
control of farming to getting the government 
clear out. Each time some fifty-five per cent of 
the farmers who responded voted in favor of get- 
ting the government clear out.” 


Whether or not this is the solution, it is not 
likely to be applied. Both major political par- 
ties in their national platforms have pleaded con- 
tinued government intervention in agriculture in 
an effort, of course, to restore the proper balance 
between surplus and shortage, between price and 
_ cost, between production and consumption. The 
urgency of solving this problem is obvious. 
“Farming,” says the same editor, “is our biggest 
single industry. In 1959 farmers’ gross income 
was 46.3 billion dollars. With that money far- 
mers buy more petroleum than any other industry, 
and a full half as much steel as the auto industry 
uses. They use more electric power than Balti- 
more, Boston, Chicago, Detroit and Houston com- 
bined. It takes six billion dollars worth of con- 


tainers to pack the food they raise in a year.... 
Citizens with a 46-billion-dollar income and 208 
billion dollars in assets, who buy from nearly 
everybody and sell to everybody, can’t be dis- 
missed as nobodies. Most farmers are not special 
pleaders. But they expect their fellow-Americans, 
when considering the farm problem, to try to 
get a fair picture of the situation.” 


The farmer has always been independent in 
spirit, generally sound and down-to-earth in his 
judgments, shrewd in his dealings, down-to-earth 
in more than one way, even though he used to be 
caricatured as a hick and a hayseed. Now he has 
been to college. He has travelled widely. He 
knows his way around. His home is equipped 
with all modern conveniences. He has learned 
the latest scientific means of increasing and im- 
proving farm production. He has the benefit of 
all the latest farm machinery, if he can afford to 
buy it. Yet in spite of all these advantages, we 
are told that the small farmer on the family- 
sized farm has no future and very little present. 
Some say, in fact, that he is already as dead as a 
dodo. This is obviously an exaggeration, but it 
must be evaluated in the light of the following 
facts: “About 40% of all the nation’s jobs are 
concerned with agriculture—actual farmers, farm- 
service personnel, processors or distributors; yet 
farmers and their families who, not too long ago 
made up 70 to 80 per cent of this country’s popu- 
lation, now represent approximately only 10%.” 


Measures so far taken by official government 
agencies have certainly not succeeded. That 
neither major political party has proposed a satis- 
factory farm policy and program was graphically 
illustrated by a cartoon in a recent issue of the 
Chicago Tribune. It showed a tall farmer with 
his proverbial chin whiskers and corncob pipe, 
standing with his head sticking through a basket- 
ball hoop. Two players, a donkey and an ele- 
phant, were shooting at the basket. But the 
ball just kept bouncing off the farmer’s head. A 
more recent item in one of my local papers reads: 
“Hoosier Farmers get $9,400,000. From Soil 
Bank—$9,400,000 of tax money for not planting 
and not producing.” An editorial in the same 
paper posed this question: “How Much Longer 
This Amazing Insanity?” The insanity referred 
to was documented as follows: ‘““Wheat, $579,000 
a day for storage. Corn, $444,000 a day for stor- 
age. Sorghum, $262,000 a day for storage. Please 
note, long-suffering reader, that this is not per 
month or per week, but per day—and every day, 
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and that this is just the cost of storing the stuff 
alone—a grand total of $1,547,000 a day, or 
$550,000,000 a year—just for storage, including 
the flaxseed, the barley, the rye, the soy beans, the 
milk and butter fat, the cotton, the rice and the 
peanuts.” 


This is the sort of thing which makes news 
copy and comment. We must be concerned 
about it. I do not know what we can do about it, 
except to study, to think, to pray, to vote intelli- 
gently for those who give promise of providing 
the leadership, the administration, who may even- 


German Catholics and the Needy 
of the World 


(qu CATHOLICS, UNDER THE guidance and 
inspiration of their Bishops, are again edify- 
ing the world with programs of aid for the hun- 
gry, the sick and the poor, especially in the under- 
developed countries. In these times, when s30 
much stress is laid on state-supported programs 
of aid for the so-called backward countries, it is 
encouraging to observe what a people-to-people 
approach, motivated by the spirit of charity, can 
accomplish. 


The Bishops of Germany, at their 1958 Confer- 
ence in Fulda, asked the German Catholics to 
offer a special sacrifice each year for undernour- 
ished and underprivileged people in other coun- 
tries. In the spring of this year, Cardinal Frings 
of Cologne enunciated the lofty motive animating 
the appeal in the statement: “For decades Europe 
has drawn its riches from the raw materials of the 
colonial countries Now the hour has come to 
right the balance.” 


There has been a continuous emphasis not on 
the mere collection of funds, but on a ‘“‘renuncia- 
tion that can be felt against the background of 
the economic miracle,’ and on the spirit of the 
fast. Hence, in the week before Easter this year, 
the Bishops admonished the faithful to participate 
in a second “Act of Fasting” under the same 
title given to the sacrificial giving of the previous 
year: “Miserior.” 

These programs of personal, sacrificial charity 
have yielded an abundant harvest of aid to the 
needy of the world. According to an article in 
the Michigan Catholic of October 14, 1960, en- 
titled “The German People Return Help World 
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tually relieve if not entirely remove a bad situa- 
tion. For my own part, I would deplore the 
passing of the family-sized farm mainly for other 
than material reasons. I wish that the roaming, 
restless masses of young people in our crowded 
cities who have far too little to do and far too 
much time in which to do it, could all be put to 
work on farms at least until they had learned to 
appreciate the beauty of God’s creation, the my- 
stery of life, the value of plain living, the dignity 
of labor, the responsibility of serving others. 


Most Rev. Leo A. PursLey, D.D. 


Gave Them After War,” the first campaign, 
in 1958, resulted in contributions amounting to 
$8,500,000. The current year’s total is reported 
to be substantially higher. These funds have 
been devoted to assistance programs in Africa, 
Asia, Latin America and Oceania. 


One of the most remarkable features of these 
programs is their broad scope. Large sums have 
been dispatched as emergency aid to famine- 
stricken children and refugees in Algeria, Tunis 
and Morocco. Also, public health programs have 
been initiated and hospitals constructed in Tan- 
ganyika, Nyasaland, South Africa, Jordan, Brazil, 
Pakistan, India and many other sections of the 
world. There are many other programs, too 
numerous and varied to enumerate here. 


Worthy of special mention is the technical 
assistance designed to enable the backward people 
to help themselves. Thus, long-range agricultural 
programs have been fostered in such famine-rid- 
den areas as India, Vietnam, South Africa, Kenya 
and Japan which so desperately require the knowl- 
edge and technique of improved agricultural 
methods in order to feed their mounting popula- 
tions. In addition, the Bishops have underwritten 
the cost of training specialists and technicians 
who are being sent to teach the people of these 
underdeveloped countries techniques which they 
can employ to raise their production and living 
standards. ; 


The notably successful work of the Bishops and — 


faithful of Germany for the relief of the world’s 
poor is significant, but not only as a profound ex- 


pression of sacrifice and charity. More impor- | 
tant, perhaps, is the vital lesson to be learned here 


concerning the entire problem of foreign aid. 
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Fundamentally, the obligation of the fortunate or 
“have” countries to help their unfortunate or 
_“have-not” neighbors is one binding essentially on 
peoples, not their governments. 
In the area of foreign aid, there is a need for 
a reorientation of thinking which will impel peo- 
ple toward more privately initiated programs and 
less government-subsidized efforts. Experience 
has demonstrated quite plainly that tax-supported 
aid programs rarely escape entanglement in politi- 
cal snares, which arouses bitterness and resentment 
rather than appreciation and approval from the 
recipients of aid. In contrast, people-to-people 
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assistance, as exemplified by the charitable entet- 
prises of the Catholics of Germany, tends to sup- 
ply requirements just as efficiently, if not more ef- 
ficiently, since the obstructive influence of politt- 
cal bureaucracy is at a minimum. Moreover, as- 
sistance arising from voluntary group cooperation, 
rooted as it must be in the spiritual soil of charity 
and justice, forges more durable bonds of unity 
and understanding among the givers and receivers 
of aid. Thus is generated that harmony among 
peoples, which is the underlying hope for peace 
among the nations. 


Daaeet 


Papal Volunteers 


| Bose AMERICA WAS THE beachhead of Cathol- 
icism in the New World over four centuries 
ago. Early American history, culture and tradi- 
tions have their roots in a Latin Catholic heritage. 
Although the external marks of Catholicism, such 
as the many and beautiful churches and shrines, 
stand out as impressive reminders of the primacy 
of the Church in virtually all Latin American 
countries, the proper practice of the Faith has 
been dangerously dormant among the great masses 
of the people for many years. A vast majority 
of Latin Americans profess to be Catholics; but 
a shocking proportion has neither been baptized 
nor received their first Holy Communion. A 
combination of ignorance, poverty and “a dis- 
tressing shortage of priests’ has been sapping the 
vitality of Catholic life in Latin America. Com- 
munism, materialism and secularism have been 
advancing rapidly and forcefully to capitalize on 
the spiritual vacuum. 


The emergence of Communism in Cuba, and 
the brazen and growing influence of Communists 
in other Latin American countries, are alarm sig- 
nals which the Church must heed. A counterac- 
tive in the form of a vigorous program of Catho- 
lic action is imperative. Our “good neighbors” 
in Latin America do not need economic aid or 
military support nearly as much as they need mis- 
-sionaries and lay apostles to help them revitalize 
their spiritual life. Wisely recognizing that the 
clergy of Latin America and missionaries cannot 
do the job alone, the Holy See, through His 
Eminence Marcello Cardinal Mimi, President of 
the Pontifical Commission for Latin America, has 


announced a program to enlist laymen as “‘papal 
volunteers” to supplement the work of the clergy 
in Latin America. 


Primary responsibility for the organization and 
manning of this lay apostolic program has been 
given to the Episcopal Committee for Latin Amer- 
ica of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
under the Chairmanship of Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, Archbishop of Boston. According to 
Father John J. Considine, M.M., director of the 
newly formed Latin American Bureau of the 
N.C.W.C., the program is seeking Catholic lay- 


“men, married or single, who will serve in teams 


of three to ten members in assigned Latin Amet- 
ican communities. Each volunteer may enlist for 
periods of two to five years, with the option of 
serving longer. Father Considine has estimated 
that another year of planning will be required to 
develop “briefing and language centers” in the 
United States where volunteers can be trained for 
their highly strategic work in this apostolate. 


The director of the Latin American Bureau has 
been greatly encouraged by “the powerful ground- 
swell of interest among our leading clergy and 
educators and among responsible officers in our 
Catholic organizations, which promises a ready 
sponsorship of solid and dedicated young men 
and women who will be accepted as volunteers.” 


Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter of St. Louis, a 
member of the Episcopal Committee for Latin 
America, has observed: ‘“The soil of Latin Amer- 
ica is fertile for Communism.” This program 
of “papal volunteers” could well provide a de- 
cisive force in the critical task of regenerating 
this soil in the true spirit of Christ. 


SOCIAL 


Urban Communes in China 


oad THE COMPLETE communization of life 
in China, the Reds under Mao Tse-tung de- 
voted their first full efforts to the people on the 
land. Having made great strides toward estab- 
lishing a complete collective economy among 
farmers, the Red Chinese are now devoting their 
attention to the people in the large cities. 

From a Fides report in Rally, Catholic monthly 
of India, we learn that the urban people’s com- 
munes are spreading rapidly throughout China. 
While there seems to be a certain latitude as to 
their organization, depending upon whether the 
communes are established in residential or indus- 
trial areas, the general principle is always the 
same: each commune is formed by the people of 
a particular street; work is obligatory for all (men 
and women) ; and life is collectivized down to the 
last detail. Homes have become deserts, and the 
kitchen stove and the family table have no longer 
any reason for existence, since family life has been 
practically abolished. 

In April of this year, there were in Shenyang 
(Mukden) 84 urban communes with an average 
of 30,000 citizens in each. There were also 
2,441 maternity centers, 2,247 social service cen- 
ters and 4,000 small street-workshops. In Peking 
there were 2,600 nurseries and 4,000 common din- 
ing rooms. Chungking boasted of 6,250 common 
refectories which employed 11,036 kitchen 
workers. In the last named place it is estimated 
that 82.44 per cent of the population take their 
meals in community dining rooms or refectories. 

The Communist press, of course, reports on the 
urban communes in glowing language. The fol- 
lowing is a typical expression of China’s con- 
trolled press: 

“The life of the people is vastly improved; industrial 
output is increased; the general economy is better; 
Communist ideology is more conveniently propagated ; 
and the laws and directives of the Party are more 
readily observed. The appearance of the urban com- 


mune in Shenyang was like a sunrise that brought a 
new atmosphere to an old city.” 


By contrast the non-official reports on the ur- 
ban communes paint a vastly different picture. A 
private report has this to say in regard to col- 
lective life in Shanghai: 

“Since February, 1960, all the women of 856,000 


families are obliged to work in State factories or in 
shops. The more heavy work is in steel plants, chemi- 
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cal plants and places where electrical equipment is 
made. ... These women work at least 12 hours a day, 
and after work they are obliged to go to school to 
learn Communist politics and to hear the news.... 
They are obliged to mount the stage and to sing or 
tecite patriotic pieces. They are too tired to do any- 
thing worthwhile, however, and the spectators are 
equally too tired to listen....There are at present 
2,117 nurseries that are occupied by 130,000 children. 
These nurseries lack hygienic facilities and they do not 
have enough food; their children are weak and sickly, 
and many are dying.” 


Aid To Migrant Workers 


EV. JOHN WAGNER, executive secretary of the 

Bishops’ Committee for the Spanish-Speaking, 
and Miss Betty Jean Whitaker, director of the 
Texas Migrant Ministry, will head the newly or- 
ganized Texas Committee on Migrant Workers. 
In explaining the reason for organizing this Com- 
mittee, Father Wagner stated: 


“The State of Texas depends on a large num- 
ber of domestic migrant farm workers to harvest 
its crop. Also, the State is the home base for 
thousands who migrate to cultivate and harvest 
crops in almost 40 other states. These workers 
are outside the protection of most laws and need 
help from the citizens of our state.” 


The new Citizens Committee is not to be con- 
fused with the Texas Council on Migrant Labor 
which is composed of officials of state agencies. 
The new group is a non-governmental agency and 
is composed of people and organizations inter- 
ested in the betterment of Texas migrants. The 
new Committee will endeavor to assist the mi- 
grants through the following measures: 

Formation of a comprehensive statewide Citizens 


committee to work toward the solution of problems 
facing domestic migrant farm workers and their families. 


Education of the public on correct facts and other 
information relating to the problems of the migrants, 
and the distribution of that information to agencies, — 
citizens and legislators throughout the state. 


Coordination and development of present state agency 
services for child care centers and education for the — 
children of migrant workers. 


Stimulation of communities to provide their existing — 
facilities of health, welfare and recreation freely to mi- _ 
grants, and to provide additional services. 

Consideration of long-range goals, such as free vo- 
cational and practical education for the adult migrant 
farm worker, at the same time trying to alleviate the 
worker’s most immediate and pressing difficulties. 


7 
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The Most Catholic Countries 


N ACTUAL NUMBER OF Catholics, Brazil leads 
with 48 million. Italy has 47.5 million; France, 
35 million; the United States, 30 million; Spain, 


| 28.8 million; Germany 26.5 million; Poland, 23.2 
_ million; Mexico, 23 million: Argentina, 16 mil- 


lion. 


These figures are given by Rev. Adrien Bouf- 
fard in The Examiner of Bombay, issue of April 
2. Relative to the proportional strength of Cathol- 
icism in various countries, Father Bouffard reveals 
that the strength of Catholicism is 100% in the 
Vatican State and in Andorra: 99% in Spain, 
Malta, Portugal and Guatemala; 98% in Bel- 
gium; 977% in Italy; 95% in Argentina, Haiti 
and Luxembourg; 94% in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Chile and Mexico; 93% in Bolivia, Venezuela 
and Salvador; 92% in Ireland and Ecuador; 91% 
in Colombia, Puerto Rico and Seychelles; 89% in 
Peru and Uruguay. At the other extreme, the 
Church is virtually non-existent in Tibet, Mon- 
golia, Iceland, Greenland, Arabia and Afghanis- 
tan. Her strength is less than 1% in China, 
Burma, Bulgaria, Hong Kong, Jordan, Korea, 
Greece, Laos, Pakistan, Siam, Turkey, Sweden, 
Finland, Norway, Formosa and Iran. 

Though Christians are in a minority in the world— 


922 million—their total number may seem relatively 
impressive and consoling. However, observes Father 


Bouffard, the figure must be reduced considerably if © 


we include only those whose lives are really influenced 
by Christian principles. The most optimistic estimates 
place the number of sincerely practicing Catholics at 
200 million, of believing Protestants at 70 million, and 
of really fervent orthodox at 60 million. 


Government Support and Catholic Schools 


BOUT THIRTY-SEVEN PER CENT of the elemen- 
tary schools in The Netherlands today are 
Catholic schools which, like public and schools 
of other religions, receive full government sup- 
port. Equal treatment by the Government of 
public and denominational schools stems from a 


provision in the 1920 Act on Primary Education. 


_ This Act was made possible by a revision of Hol- 
_land’s 1917 Constitution. 


Appeals for equal treatment of all schools had 


begun in 1900, when the Dutch adopted their 


[eal 


compulsory school attendance law. Freedom of 


education itself (relating to choice of schools) 
was incorporated in the Constitution of 1848. 
Catholic and Protestant groups agreed that if the 


State formally recognized the obligation of pat- 


ents to educate children, it should see to it that 
parents can do this without violating their ideals 
as to the best form of education. Parents should 
be able to send their children to schools where 
the education conforms to their own conception 
of life. 

As a result of the success of this appeal, Cath- 
olic elementary schools are among those fully sup- 
ported by the State. This support covers building 
and maintenance costs as well as teachers’ sal- 
aries. In return, the State has the right to check 
on the quality of the instruction given in these 
schools. All Dutch teachers, regardless of the 
school they serve, must pass similar State-ad- 
ministered examinations. 

In The Netherlands today, there are forty-four 
Catholic schools for future teachers in which 
7,983 students are studying. The nation’s 161 
Catholic schools for secondary education are also, 
for the most part, fully supported by the Govern- 
ment. 

As for the relationship between Church and State 
in The Netherlands, Monsignor Frans Op de Coul, 
director of the Roman Catholic Central Office for 
Instruction and Education, has said that ‘the problem 
of denominational education has found an almost ideal 
solution.” In a publication entitled The Educational 
System in The Netherlands, he states: 

‘Holland has been the scene of a long and fervent 
fight; but dogged tenacity and solid action of all advo- 
cates of denominational education—among whom our 
Protestant brethren must be specifically mentioned— 
have led to the victory of our principles.” 


Anti-Subversive Movement 


ahaa NINE MONTHS of extensive organizing, 
officers of the Catholic Freedom Foundation 
have announced that they are ready to begin 
operations. The purpose of this movement is to 
sound the alarm among Catholics in reference to 
the extreme seriousness of our nation’s internal 
security situation, and to promote a crusade of 
prayer, penance, reparation, and patriotic anti- 
subversive action for national preservation. 


The Most Rev. Blaise S. Kurz, O.F.M., an exiled 
Bishop from China and now residing in New York, 
is the organization’s spiritual director. The staff ros- 
ter includes the names of the following: Rev. C. 
Stephen Dunker, C.M., spiritual director of the Minds- 
zenty Foundation; Rev. Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M., edi- 
tor of Marian Studies; Rev. Ferdinand C. Falque of 
Staples, Minn.; Rev. Edward A. Keller, CS.C., of 
Notre Dame University; Rev. James E. Noonan, 
O.M.L, of Baileys Harbor, Wis.; John G. Kennan, edi- 
tor of Counterattack; and John J. Shaughnessy, origina- 
tor of the “Mark-American’’ movement. : 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


PIONEER GERMAN PRIESTS 
VIII 


Indiana, 1834-1840 
(Concluded) 


Summary of a Letter of Bishop Brute, 
Dated September 24, 1838 


N THIS LETTER, BISHOP Bruté reports the arrival 
i bee the missionary, Father Kundeck, and receipt 
of the 6,000 gulden granted by the Leopoldinen- 
Stiftung to the Diocese of Vincennes. He de- 
scribes with a feeling of gratitude the great help 
given him by this gift which was badly needed at 
that time in view of the ever increasing number 
of immigrants, especially Germans. In the same 
letter, the Bishop states that he feels very much 
run down in health, and that only with great 
difficulty and exertion was he able to undertake 
the extended and strenuous visitations which that 
year took him to the most distant points of the 
East and the North of his diocese, viz., Chicago, 
St. Joseph, South Bend, Logansport, Indianapolis, 
Madison, Louisville, etc., covering a circuit of 
3,000 miles. He also went to Bardstown, Ky., 
for the consecration of Bishop Miles of Nashville, 
Tenn. Bishop Rosati of St. Louis was consecra- 
tor, with Bishop Bruté and the Coadjutor Bishop 
Chabrat of Bardstown serving as co-consecrators. 

Bishop Bruté promised to furnish a detailed 
report of this extended visitation at a later date, 
provided the state of his health permitted. Sad 
to relate, his apprehensions did not prove ground- 
less. The following letter of January 29, 1839, 
was written by another hand and only signed by 
the Bishop. We cannot help but pay our highest 
tribute to the Rt. Rev. Bishop for his untiriag 
zeal. It is truly to be regretted that he was not 
privileged to exercise his episcopal office for a 
longer period of time. Nevertheless, very much 
was accomplished for the propagation of faith 
since 1834, the year the diocese was erected and 
he was assigned as its first bishop. Bishop Bruté’s 
pioneering efforts will always be held in blessed 
memory. 


(Translated from: Berichte der Leopoldinen-Stiftung, 
Vol. XIII: 1840, pp. 1-2) 


Letter of Bishop Brute to the 
Prince-Archbishop of Vienna 


January 29, 1839 


Three months have already elapsed since I had 
the honor of writing to Your Grace after the ar- 
rival of Father Kundeck, whose coming I had 
announced previously. The Father is now sta- 
tioned in the German mission of Jasper, Dubois 
County, Indiana, about 40 miles from Vincennes. 
I am happy and consoled over the fact that he 
shows a real missionary zeal which warrants for 
effective work in the future. In his mission more 
than 80 Catholic German families have settled; 
many more are arriving, especially in the neigh- 
borhood of Evansville. Father Kundeck has 
mastered the English language to the extent that 
he is able to preach in this tongue and make 
himself readily understood in other spiritual func- 
tions. I have commissioned him to give reports 
to the Directors of the Leopoldinen-Stiftung on 
the progress of his missionary labors among his 
poor but pious people. In all their good deeds, 
such zealous.Catholics (the Directors of the L.S.) 
have no other objective than to transmit the reli- 
gion of their ancestors to their posterity in this 
new country. 

Another German settlement which seems to 
gain in importance is located at a place with the 
Same name, Jasper, in Jasper County, Illinois, 
in the western part of my diocese. I make this 
remark to avoid confusion. In that settlement 
resides Mr. Picquet, a native of Strassburg, who 
has purchased more than 13,000 acres of land for 
the establishment of a German colony. To distin- 
guish it from the aforementioned colony of St. 
Joseph (in Indiana), he thas called it St. Mary’s 
(Jasper County, Illinois). 

We were also happy to receive Father Czackert 
(C.SS.R.) whom the Rev. Father Passerat of Vi- 
enna has sent to us. Father Czackert takes care 
of two congregations—one at Evansville and a 
more numerous congregation at Mount Carmel. 
He has already visited them and brought them 
the consolations of our holy religion. He is now 
busy erecting a house for the Redemptorists in — 
the colony of Mr. Picquet. The Catholics of that — 
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_ settlement are very happy to have the ministration 
of a German priest; up to now I could send to 
them only priests of other nationalities whom 
they could not understand. (Note of translator: 
Father Peter Czackert was born in Tetschen, Bo- 
hemia, December 12, 1808. He joined the Re- 
demptorists in 1829, was ordained January 17, 
1834, arrived in America on August 15, 1835, and 
died in New Orleans of the Yellow Fever on 
September 2, 1848. The project of establishing a 
house in Indiana miscarried and Father Czackert 
was called to Pittsburgh, Pa., in the summer of 
1839, to establish there the first Redemptorist 
house in America.) 

Father Ferneding of Alsace (correction: he was 
from Oldenburg, Germany. J.M.L.) will also go 
there soon. I have already blessed two churches, 
as I have written to Your Grace. Father Prost 
who is stationed at Norwalk, Ohio, (as superior ) 
wrote to me that Father Passerat (the Superior in 
Vienna) will soon send more priests of the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Redeemer to Indiana to 
establish a house there. (These priests were 
eventually sent to Pittsburgh, Pa.) I believe that 
present conditions are favorable for such founda- 
tions. (Father Czackert thought differently.) 
Perhaps my friend, Bishop Purcell of Cincinnati, 
will have discussed this matter orally with you 
before this letter reaches you (Bishop Purcell 
did not go to Vienna), since the same Superior 
(Prost) intends to build a similar house of the 
Congregation in Cincinnati. (The Cincinnati 
house did not materialize.) Similar houses may 
be established at other places in the West: in In- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri and other states. (These 
plans were not carried out because the Redemptor- 
ists lacked the necessary funds.) 

Last September, Father Louis Mueller sent me 
the good news from Fort Wayne that his congre- 
gation had increased by half through immigra- 
tion. He counted more than 600 Easter Com- 
munions in his district. Also, Father Schnieder- 

_ jans, who assists Father Ferneding in New Alsace, 
St. John, St. Paul, Blue Creek and Salt Creek, 
reports that he distributed more than 200 Easter 
Communions. 

In regard to the Indians whom the elder Fa- 
ther Badin and Father Deseilles have instructed, 

original fears (of defection) have not been jus- 

tified. 

In regard to my health (if I may be permitted 

_to speak to Your Grace about it), I may say that 

it is better than I had expected, though at present 

it is rather uncertain. At least the winter passed 


/ 


without causing me trouble. In fact, I am feel- 
ing well here in Vincennes. I am trying to gain 
strength for my missionary trips next spring. 1 
am very busy, largely because of the absence of 
my Vicar General, Father Celestin de la Hailan- 
diére, who is trying to secure some good and 
pious missionaries for my diocese. 

I have established a seminary as I planned. I 
have just returned from the seminary to write this 
letter to Your Grace. I teach several branches of 
theology. It takes a long time to prepare the 
seminarians for ordination. Indeed, years of 
training are necessary to ready them for the dif- 
ficult role of missionary or teacher in the colleges 
where I also need them. We must inure them to 
the sacrifices in store for them in the fulfilling 
of their sacred calling. However, my foremost 
endeavor is to train a native clergy. The realiza- 
tion of this objective is peculiarly difficult on 
account of the worldly spirit of our young people 
who have little interest in things spiritual. An- 
other obstacle is the worldly spirit of the families; 
children are employed in jobs which ultimately 
benefit the family financially. 

My seminarians at present include four Irish- 
men, one German and one Swiss, a convert of ten 
years from Protestantism. They all serve in the 
college and the church, but must be supported by 
me. Only two of them pay for their clothes. 

Twenty-four priests are laboring in the missions. 


They are far too few for the immense territory 


of this diocese whose population is increasing 
rapidly: from 4,000 in 1800 to 750,000 in 1838. 

I conclude my letter with the request that Your 
Princely Grace may deign to communicate to the 
members of the Leopoldinen-Stiftung, and espe- 
cially to those noble benefactors whom I had the 
honor of meeting in Vienna, my heartfelt thanks 
for the support extended to my diocese. May 
Your Grace give them the sacred assurance that 
we who have benefited by their gifts, continually 
pray to God for their spiritual welfare. Would 
to God that they were able to examine our in- 
terior and see how sincere are these expressions 
of thanks and submission! 

Recommending myself to the prayers of Your 
Princely Grace, and kindly asking for a remem- 
brance in your Masses, I remain 


Your most devoted and obedient 
Simon Gabriel Bruté, Bishop of Vincennes 
(Translated from: Berichte der Leopoldinen-Stiftung, 


Vol. XIII, Vienna: 1840, pp. 1-8, a page on Indian 
missions omitted) 


Last Letter of Bishop Bruté to the 
Prince-Archbishop of Vienna 


June’21, 1839 
Your Grace: 


My visitation trip, which I attempted to under- 
take this year, has taken its toll on my health. 
I returned home in a state of extreme weakness. 
My condition was so grave that I received Holy 
Viaticum and, last Sunday (June 16), also Ex- 
treme Unction. I am now totally exhausted. I 
live in expectation of what the Will of the Lord 
decrees for his servant, recommending myself 
with resignation to His infinite mercy and love. 

I feel constrained to implore Your Grace and 
the members of the Leopoldinen-Stiftung to 
maintain your interest in the Diocese of Vincennes 
to which ever more Germans are immigrating. 

The bank note of Prime, Ward and King was 
paid to us here in the amount of $2,430.43. We 
express our heartfelt thanks for this donation 
from the Leopoldinen-Stiftung. 

Animated by the most intimate and sincere 
reverence for your august person, and begging 
Your Princely Grace to remember him in your 
prayers, is the undersigned Bishop of Vincennes, 


Simon Gabriel Bruté 


Sad to relate, the Bishop died on June 26, 1839, 
and has now received from God the reward 
promised to the faithful servant of Jesus Christ. 
The Church had lost in him one of her most pious 
and most zealous bishops. 


Translated from: Berichte der Leopoldinen-Stiftung, 
Vol. XIII, Vienna: 1840, pp. 9-10) 


Letter of Father Joseph Kundeck Describing 
the Death of Bishop Brute 


Jasper, Diocese of Vincennes, 
July 17, 1839 
Your Grace: 


With deepest grief I notify Your Princely Grace 
that the Almighty has called to Himself the soul 
of the Rt. Rev. Bishop and First Apostle of 
Indiana. He died on June 26, a half-hour after 
midnight, receiving the crown of his labors which 
was due to him. The departed Bishop could in 
truth repeat the words of St. Paul: “I have fought 
the good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith, and now I expect to receive the 
crown of justice which the Lord will render to 
his servants.” (2 Tim. 4, 7-8) Maryland and In- 
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diana will not forget him. Like a good tree, he 
produced much fruit and has left sprigs which 
eventually will grow into other trees. I think 
that we aptly apply to the departed the words of 
St. Paul: ‘“How beautiful are the feet of them who 
preach the Gospel of peace.” (Rom. 10, 15a 
Also: ‘His memory is blessed for ever.” (1 Mach., 
By 

In our profound grief we feel like orphans left 
behind. Our loss is truly irreparable. I enclose 
a clipping from a Protestant newspaper, listing 
a necrology which will show you how greatly the 
Bishop was esteemed by Protestants. The clip- 
ping reads as follows: 


Death Notice 


Last Wednesday morning, June 26th, the 
Very Rey. Gabriel Bruté, Bishop of Vincen- 
ces, died of tuberculosis in his house. He 
died the way he had lived: a friend of every- 
body. In publishing with great sorrow this 
death notice, we fulfill an obligation which 
we owe this revered friend of everybody, and 
ecclesiastical leader. In truth, the notice of 
his death has caused common and universal 
grief among all citizens, because very many 
who dearly loved him, have reason to de- 
plore his death; for to the one he was a 
friend, to another a consoler, to a third a 
teacher, to a fourth a learned companion; 
but to all he was an example of charity, 
virtue and piety. His character was truly 
lovely, and his ways eminently affable and 
placid. He might not have been able to 
make some people his friends; but he made 
no one his enemy. In truth, we may say of 
him that he died without enemies. His loss 
to scholarship is even greater than it is to 
the common people. Endowed with talents 
of the first order, he possessed great learn- 
ing—the fruit of untiring study and un- 
quenchable thirst for literary research. His 
correspondence was extensive; his literary 
works less prolific. His great reserve caused 
him to withhold from publication works 
which deserved widespread circulation among 
scholars. He left about 2,000 bundles of 
manuscripts which will furnish his friends a 
rich gleaning for a posthumous literary 
monument to him. During his short tenure 
as Bishop of this diocese of the Catholic 
Church, he performed great works for the | 
promotion of Christianity. Due to his in- 
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fluence, many churches have been erected. 
The pious Bishop, by dint of great personal 
sacrifices and privations, visited his poor and 
forsaken sheep in the woods to carry into 
their secluded homes the consolations of re- 
ligion. With the same pastoral zeal he 
visited the wigwams of the Indians to preach 
the Gospel to them. 

His charity to the poor knew no bounds. 
Readily and cheerfully he would deprive 
himself of some necessities of life so that he 
could relieve the misery of suffering people. 
Besides daily alms distributed by him in 
great amounts, he established, at his own ex- 
pense, a free school for boys and another for 
girls, which, through his influence and sup- 
port, have developed into real blessings for 
the youth in the field of education. There- 
fore, we have lost in him a father, a friend, 
a teacher and a scholar. 

Bishop Bruté suffered for some years from 
tuberculosis which, in due course, weakened 
and consumed his strength, so that during the 
last weeks of his life he sank rapidly despite 
the medicine taken upon the urgent request 
of his friends who were intent upon pro- 
longing his life. May Heaven give him the 
peace which he desired. May he receive the 
reward held out to him by the religion he 
faithfully practised for so long a time. 


I am happy in the possession of several letters 
which the deceased Bishop wrote to me during 
his lifetime. They always imparted encourage- 
ment, and provided copious spiritual reading for 
me at the time I received them. Re-reading these 
letters in the future will surely impart to me new 
encouragement and instruction. One order which 
the deceased Bishop gave me in writing was this: 
I should send a detailed description of my mis- 
sionary labors to the Leopoldinen-Stiftung. With 
this order I shall comply. 


(Translated from: Berichte der Leopoldinen-Stiftung, 


Vol. XIII, Vienna: 1840, pp. 10-14) 


The Annals of the Lyonese Society for the 
Propagation of Faith published the following 
tribute to the late Bishop Bruté in the issue of 


July, 1839: 


a 
ag 
*> 


We have just received news, sad to say, of 
the death of Bishop Bruté of Vincennes. 
For a long time his health had been very 
much impaired, and on June 26, he suc 
cumbed to the ravages of sickness. His death 


ZID 


is a very great loss for the diocese in which 
this prelate has done very much good through 
his ardent and active zeal. Mindful of his 
physical weakness, he made certain prepara- 
tions so as to make his final departure from 
life less disturbing. He petitioned the Apo- 
stolic See for the appointment of a coadjutor. 
He recommended his Vicar General de la 
Hailandiére. This selection was approved by 
the Holy Father. Father de la Hailandiére 
was sent to Europe some time ago to obtain 
new priests for his diocese. When he was 
ready to embark in Havre for his return to 
America with six new missionaries, he te- 
ceived the sad news of the death of his Bish- 
op, and of his promotion as titular Bishop. 
He also took with him some Sisters to con- 
duct schools for girls. We have the as- 
surance that Bishop de la Hailandiére, after 
his return to America, will continue to work 
in the spirit of the late Bishop. 


(Translated from Berichte der Leopoldinen-Stiftung, 
Vol. XII, Vienna: 1840, pp. 11-12) 


Financial Contributions from 
European Missionary Societies to 
Bishop Simon Gabriel Bruté, 1835-1839 
The Lyonese Society 


US 35 kee 18,830 franks 
1836......30,333 franks 


The Viennese Society 


1835......12,000 gulden 
1836......10,000 gulden 


1837......27,000 franks 1S] eek 8,000 gulden 

1838......34,350 franks EL ee 6,000 gulden 

1939 see. 5,000 gulden 

Total 110,513 franks Total 41,000 gulden 
($19,532) ($19,681) 


The 1839 donation of the Lyonese Society was 
distributed after Bishop Bruté’s death. The Vien- 
nese donation in February came before the Bish- 
op’s demise. 


Bishop Bruté’s missionary labors in Indiana 
have been described in the following books: Lady 
Herbert, Life of Bishop Bruté, London: 1870, 
pp. 147-167; Alerding, Herman, Diocese of Vin- 
cennes, Indianapolis: 1833, pp. 124-146; Bruté 
de Remur, Vie de Msgr. Bruté de Remur, Rennes: 
1887, pp. 250-268; Bayley, James Roosevelt, 
Memoirs of the Rt. Rev. Simon G. Bruté, New 
York: 1876; Godecker, Sister M. Silesia, Szmon 
Bruté de Remur, First Bishop of Vincennes, St. 
Meinrad, Ind.: 1931. 


Rev. JOHN M. Lenuart, O.F.M. Cap. 


Book Reviews 


Received for Review 


Butler, Sister Mary Marguerite, R.S.M., Hrotsvitha: 


The Theatricality of Her Plays. Philo- 

sophical Library, N.Y. Pp. 234. $6.00. 
Participation in the Mass: 20th North American 

Liturgical Week. Liturgical Conference, 


Washington 17, D.C. Pp. 299. $8.00. Paper 
back. 


The Book of Deuteronomy, Part II, with a Commentary 
by George S. Glanzman, S.J. Paulist Press, 
Nive oP pe (9. oe, shapers back, 


Reviews 


Howes, Rev. Robert G., Crisis Downtown—A Church- 
Eye View of Urban Renewal. National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 1959. Pp. 38. $1.25. 


[ee ‘CRISIS DOWNTOWN” with which this work is 
concerned is the problem of the respect for human 
values in urban renewal. Father Howes heavily docu- 
ments the long, tortuous path of urban renewal in Wash- 
ington, D.C., with agency reports, interviews with offi- 
cials, accounts of public meetings, newspaper articles 
and a survey of the attitudes of relocated people. He 
details the conflicts, delays, the changing of objectives 
and plans, and the usual bureaucratic inefficiencies 
which occurred during the urban renewal project in 
Southwest Washington. The author finds that the total 
process did not properly handle the human needs, es- 
pecially of the dislocated low-income families which 
it was meant to serve. 

Father Howes concludes from the experience in 
Washington that urban renewal must be viewed as a 
continuing operation involving human values, that the 
role of the private developer must be re-examined with 
respect to the public interest, that honest objections 
should not be over-ruled in order to get something 
done, and that there be constant vigilance to insure that 
the broad goals of urban renewal be actually achieved 
in practice, 

The suggestion is made that the Church concern it- 
self with urban renewal not only as it affects church 
property, but in its over-all effects. The author recom- 
mends that the Church establish contact with housing 
authorities, act as ‘'a catalytic agent to the community,” 
speak out with comprehension of the issues at hand, 
and join with other churches in common efforts. He 
finds a need for Catholic thinking and planning as they 
affect suburban and rural areas as well as cities. Plan- 
ning should be understood “in the context of Christian 
philosophy and Christian theology.” 


This report is a good case study of problems in urban 
renewal with some insights into the Church’s role. 
A companion report should also be made, which dis- 
cusses the impact of urban renewal on the parish, and 
on the religious and moral lives of the parishioners. 


PAuL J. REIss 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Kelly, Very Rev. Monsignor George A., Overpopulation, 
A Catholic View. Paulist Press, New York: 
1960. Pp. 96. Price 75c. 


In this slim paperback Monsignor Kelly, who is 
Director of Education for the New York Archdiocese, 
has given a concise summary of the principal factors 
in the complex population question. This study is a 
welcome contribution after the welter of confused dis- 
cussion on the “population explosion” which hit the na- 
tion’s press, radio and TV some time ago. 


Getting to the heart of the question, the author 
makes the significant observation that the problem is 
not the present rapid rise in the world’s population 
which must eventually come into equilibrium as the 
population ages. The trouble is that the countries most 
affected by the rapid population rise are also the ones 
which are having difficulty feeding their present popu- 
lations due to underdevelopment. Hence it becomes 
a question of bringing population growth and the 
development of resources into balance in these places. 
The factors involved in restoring this balance are con- 
sidered in separate chapters. 


In the chapter headed “Increasing Our Resources,” 
the author surveys practical measures which are now 
available to increase the productivity of existing arable 
lands and to bring new land into production. He also 
considers the possibilities of industrialization in these 
countries, so that their peoples may enjoy the amenities 
taken for granted in Western countries, in addition to 
a more adequate nutrition. 


Under “Population Measures,’ Msgr. Kelly lists 
migration, delayed marriages and limitation of births. 
He stresses that solutions under this heading must con- 
form to the natural law as interpreted by the Catholic 
Church, and must respect the natural dignity and 
basic rights of the peoples involved. In this chapter he 
draws attention to the correlation between a country’s 
birth rate and the average age at marriage, and sug- 
gests that more attention should be given the question 
of discouraging teen-age marriages. 


In the final chapter, entitled “A Program for Chris- 
tians,’’ the importance of greater educational efforts 
in the underdeveloped countries is stressed. Illiteracy 
could thus be reduced, and a major handicap to im- 
proved agriculture, better dietary habits and industriali- 
zation removed. Of equal importance are measures to 
transfer surplus capital from Western countries to these 
underdeveloped areas to promote improved agriculture, — 
industrialization and capital formation so urgently 
needed. 


The volume contains two illustrations of the pro- 
jected world population increase up to the year 2,000. 
The first deals with the total estimated increase, and 
the second with the projected increases in various parts 
of the world. 


The book concludes with a three-page alphabetical 
index for reference. : 


E. N. BROwNE 
Binalong, Australia 
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iScharp, Heinrich, How the Catholic Church is 
Governed. Herder and Herder, Inc., New 
New York: 1960. Pp. 168. $2.95. 

Every visitor to Rome gazes in wonder at the external 
| splendor of a Papal Mass: the sight of the visible head 
‘of the Catholic Church at a general audience thrills 

him beyond words. But the pomp of the ages-old 
‘ceremony may leave him wondering—wondering about 
the ordinary routine of the Holy Father in his burden- 
some responsibility of caring for the administration of 
the largest and most far-flung religious organization the 
world has ever known. What makes the administrative 
machinery of the Vatican function so smoothly and with 
such seeming efficiency? What does the Pope himself 
do? What does he leave to his ecclesiastical advisers, 
the Cardinals, and to his ecclesiastical staffs on the 
various congregations of the Roman Curia? Where 
do these men receive their training? Where do the 
papal finances come from? 


To answer adequately these and many. other detailed 
questions that an ordinary inquisitive tourist to Rome 
can come up with, would seem to be beyond the limi- 
tations of a small book. Yet, the author in this little 
book has accomplished just that. In a vivid, factual 
manner he describes the actual day-to-day governing of 
the Roman Catholic Church in so far as this function 
is centralized in Rome. The coverage extends from 
the infrequent election of a Pope down to the function 
of some outmoded privy chamberlain who appears in the 
papal entourage only on the occasion of some solemn 
church festival. 

A few small errors do not detract from the over-all 
general interest and usefulness of the book for priest 
and layman alike. Only an historian will feel that the 
reference to the “‘titles’’ of the old Roman basilicas is 
handled in a misleading way. (p. 19) These titles 
probably designated those lay Catholics who owned 
the house or property connected with the church in 
question. Perhaps, too, it is going too far to say 
that the Pope is “limited” by canon law in his choice 
of new cardinals. (p. 28) Pope John XXIII, for ex- 
ample, has set aside one of these “‘limitations” in his 
selection of the second Cardinal Cicognani, former 
Apostolic Delegate to the U.S. Since the Pope, as su- 
preme law maker, is “above’’ canon law, the author (or 
translator) might have employed the word “guided” 
instead of “limited.” 

Finally, there doesn’t seem to be any justification for 
the assertion that the Holy See becomes vacant if a 
Pope falls into private heresy. (p. 54) This is certainly 
true in the hypothetical case of a Pope who would 
ublicly proclaim and teach heresy. Should a Pope ad- 
ere privately to an heretical opinion, however, theo- 
Jogians seem to agree that a General Council, though 

in no wise above the Pope, might sever his connection 
with the Holy See if he would refuse to recant his 
ptivate heretical view. 

This little book is recommended to all who are plan- 
‘ning a trip to Rome or who have been there; to clerical 
students who would like to have some of the “inside 
facts” about the Roman Curia; and to all who are 
interested in having a short easy-to-read and easy-to- 
nderstand account of the complex organization that 
xoes to make up the central governing body of the 


Roman Catholic Church. There is a minimum of 
theoretical explanation and a maximum of practical 
and historical detail. Deserving of special praise is the 
chapter on the various Congregations of the Roman 
Curia. It is in their offices that most of the routine 
work of administration takes place. Only by knowing 
the duties of each and their relation to the Pope him- 
self does one really come to know how the Catholic 
Church is governed. 

REV. DONALD Eup, S.V.D. 

St. Mary’s Mission House 

Techny, Illinois 


Provera, Paolo, Live Your Vocation. Trans. by Rev. 
Thomas F. Murray, M.A. B. Herder Book 
Cos pt, Louiss Pp 26059 $3.75. 


In his preface the author states: “If you are a mem- 
ber of a religious order, this book has been written for 
you.’ We may add that the book applies to every 
religious reader, whether he be a novice or a professed 
veteran, a superior or a subject. 


Early in this work, Father Provera pinpoints per- 
sonality problems encountered in community life in 
these words: “The greatest danger lies in the religious 
with whom we live. We will meet some who ob- 
viously do not understand the ideal of religious life, 
and others who certainly do not put it into practice.” 
Later he adds: “‘It still remains true that neither the 
persons with whom you live, the circumstances in 
which you are placed, nor the atmosphere of the house, 
can make you either good or bad.”  Self-love, which 
assumes many forms, is the greatest enemy to living 
one’s vocation. 


Whereas detachment from earthly goods and sensual 
pleasures elevates our souls to God, the chapters on 
poverty and chastity, beautifully inspiring and thorough 
in their treatment of the virtues and the vows, will 
be read with general appreciation. For obedience, our 
perfect pattern is Jesus Christ, the Son of God. As 
a corollary to the treatment of obedience, the succeed- 
ing chapter on superiors is of great importance; it 
stresses the superior’s responsibility for the observance 
of the rule, and the subject’s duty to follow with 
prompt compliance the superior’s commands, sugges- 
tions and advice. 

A goodly portion of the book is devoted to living 
the community life. Father Provera has some expert 
analyses of “difficult characters,” such as the touchy, 
the suspicious, the moody, the hot-tempered, the en- 
vious, the jealous, the malicious and the rebellious. 
Such personalities are found in every community. For 
them the author has some helpful advice toward over- 
coming their character defects. Counsel is also given 
to those who come into contact with those having per- 
sonality problems. | 

Religious can read and re-read this book with profit. 
It can aid in fostering a peaceful, happy and merito- 
rious community life. 


BROTHER THOMAS ANGLIM, O.S.B. 
New Subiaco Abbey 
Subiaco, Arkansas 
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Pepler, Conrad, O.P., Sacramental Prayer. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis: 1959. Pp. vii, 148. 
$2.75. 

This book comprises a collection of essays which 
have previously appeared separately. These essays do 
not form a complete treatise, but consider certain as- 
pects of sacramental and liturgical prayer. If this point 
is understood, no reader will be disappointed. In the 
preface, Father Pepler acknowledges that there is room 
for a complete treatise which would develop the prin- 
ciples of sacramental prayer and apply them to each of 
the sacraments in turn. When I first heard the title 
of this book, I had hoped that this would be just 
such a treatise. Perhaps Father Pepler will devote his 
talents to such an undertaking at a later date. 


The opening chapter on the revival in liturgical 
prayer and on the theory of this prayer is followed by 
a chapter on the proper function of the body in wor- 
ship. The author then treats of Christian penance 
as something positive, and shows us how to get the 
most out of Lent by letting the liturgy free our spirit 
by more intensive prayer. Such an approach prepares 
us for the Paschal mysteries which actually give new 
life. Logically, there follows an excellent treatment of 
the implications of Baptism, the sacrament of faith. 
Faith leads us to prayer and the liturgy, and especially 
to the Mystery of the Eucharist. Next, there follows a 
very worthwhile treatment of music and worship, which 
demonstrates the importance of music and how it is 
often abused. 


Just why this chapter on music was placed before 
that on the Eucharist as a sacrament of prayer, I do 
not know. It seems to me that the two chapters on the 
Eucharist should appear together. Nevertheless, Father 
Pepler’s treatment of the Eucharist as a sacrament of 
ptayer is outstanding. It is regrettable that only the 
Eucharist is considered and not the other sacraments. 


The two concluding chapters are concerned with the 
worship of images and our Lady. Four ‘images’ prone 
to abuse are the following: the pious relic, the holy 
picture, the miraculous apparition and the sensational 
prayer. In explaining the type of honor given to Mary, 
the author shows that the word ‘“‘worship” may be 
properly used according to the Oxford dictionary. How- 
ever, this reviewer would not advise its use in this 
country. 


For those who wish to keep abreast of the great 
liturgical and spiritual development of our times, this 
book is recommended, despite the fact that it is far 
from a complete treatment of sacramental prayer. 


REv. GEorGE A. RAssLey, C.SS.R., M.S. in L.S. 
Redemptorist Fathers Seminary 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


de Granada, Luis, O.P., The Sacred Passion. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis: 1958, 1959. Pp. 116. 
Paper cover, $1.50. 


Father de Granada’s meditations on the Passion are 
a valuable contribution to spiritual literature. This book 
was compiled from a series which originally appeared 
in Cross and Crown. The Sacred Passion has some- 
thing of the great Fathers about it, something of St. 
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Bernard, of the Imitation, of Newman. Certainly not 
a sum total of all these, it reflects them in its depth 
and style. It is impregnated with citations from Holy 
Scripture—all well applied. This reviewer cannot dis- 
guise his enthusiasum for this work. 


The subject is covered in two series of meditations: 
the first and larger series is predominantly chronological 
and descriptive, while the second is more readily ap- 
plicable to our lives. The author considers each mys- 
tery of those hours of darkness and turns it about, 
looking at it from all aspects, as one would a precious 
diamond. Two of the best meditations in the first 
series deal with the Eucharist and its institution, and the 
doctrine learned at the foot of the Cross. Especially 
penetrating in the second series are the thoughts on the 
excellence of the divine goodness. 


The book abounds with such passages as: “What 
are you doing now, my soul? What are you thinking 
about? ‘This is no time for sleep. Come with me to 
the garden of Gethsemane, for there you will hear and 
see great mysteries.” (p. 28) Another: “‘O, my sweet- 
est Savior! When I open my eyes and see before me 
this sorrowful scene, why does not my heart burst 
with grief? For I behold Thy most precious head, 
before which the very powers of heaven tremble, now 
pierced with cruel thorns.’ (p. 52) 


Too unctious? Pray through the whole book before 
you pass final judgment. Your opinion will change. 
The Sacred Passion will steadily grow in reputation. 
When lesser writings on the sufferings of Christ will 
have disappeared and will have been forgotten, this 
book will remain because of its depth. For this reason 
it deserves a more permanent type of binding. There 
is, of course, one advantage to the pamphlet format 
in which it is offered: an appeal to a type of reader 
who shies away from cloth-bound books. Besides, pa- 
per binding is cheaper. 

We note these shortcomings: “Reassons’” on page 
110 is a spelling fault. On page 50, there is refer- 
ence to the 5,000 lashes which Christ received. Might 
we not question the veracity of this? Finally, the work 
carries no Imprimatur ot Nihil Obstat. This lack might 
be disturbing to some. 

REV. NICHOLAS SCHNEIDER 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Miller, John H., C.S.C., Fundamentals of the Liturgy. 
Fides Publishers, Notre Dame, Indiana: 
1959. Pp. XVIII + 581. $6.00. 


Changes in the liturgy are still disturbing to many 
Catholics, including priests. We feel that somehow the — 
shape of the liturgy, as we find it today, is the only 
shape that it has had for centuries and is therefore 
the best possible shape that it could have. Funda- 
mentals 7 the Liturgy bursts this gonfalon bubble of 
misunderstood tradition. Father Miller gives us the 
necessary historical background to understand the wor- 
ship of the Mystical Body as a living, developing, 
sometimes regressing, but ever-vibrant expression of 
our Faith as prayer. His book demonstrates that the 
true tradition of the Church has been to adjust. it 
worship to fit the needs of the faithful © 


Fundamentals of the Liturgy is divided into nine 
main chapters. These discuss: the nature of the liturgy ; 
jiliturgical ‘‘families’’ or rites; the books used in the 
Roman Liturgy; liturgical places; structural elements 
(such as words, actions, gestures); the Mass: the Di- 
vine Office; the Liturgical Year; sacraments and sac- 
ramentals. A good bibliography and index complete 
the more than 500 pages. 


Father Miller’s self-appointed task was to cover the 
whole range of the liturgy. This he has done quite 
successfully. Although no single topic connected with 
the Church’s worship is treated exhaustively, all are 
handled well. The author has an established reputa- 
tion in this field. While the book contains much fruit 
cof his own research, on many points he also presents 
the conclusions of other well-known scholars. The 
chapter on Sacraments and Sacramentals is perhaps his 
Ibest, mainly because this aspect of the liturgy has 
éescaped our attention for so long. While the Mass 
cand the Divine Office have been extensively studied 
sand discussed, the sacraments have been somewhat 
imeglected. Only Jungmann’s translated works have 
j given the English-reading world as exhaustive an ac- 
count of the historical development of the sacraments. 


Certainly some of Father Miller’s conclusions will 
| be challenged. To mention a few: the evaluation of 
the Baroque period (p. 91); the explanation of the 
term “secret” (p. 271); that there is really only one 
liturgical cycle, that of Easter (p. 358); the division 
of the Good Friday liturgy into only three parts (p. 
382); the interpretation of the slap on the cheek re- 
ceived at Confirmation (p. 453); the advisibility of 
restoring the weekly Saturday evening vigil service in 
our day and age (p. 332). These and other points 
scholars and pastors will question. But why stress the 
few possible weeds in a harvest of such fine grain? 
They are far out-weighed by the positive ideas Father 
Miller offers us. 


The author excels in: his treatment of the vernacu- 
lar, especially when he makes the point that ‘Latin is 
a sign of unity, not its cause’ (pp. 144-146); the 
insight he gives us regarding the meaning of the Of- 
fertory (p. 270); the suggestion that the priest genu- 
flect at the conclusion of the preamble “per omnia,” 
etc., to the Pater Noster of the Mass, rather than be- 
fore it, and his reason for this change (p. 284); the 
doctrinal impact of the Foremass (p. 352); the Holy 
Week origin of our Forty Hours’ Devotion (p. 380); 
the very excellent paragraph on the ceremonies sur- 
“rounding the essential rites of the sacraments (p. 425) ; 
the meaning of religious profession (p. 448); the dis- 

cussion of the priests’ extending their hands over the 
newly-ordained (p. 489). Even sections which are not 
beyond criticism, such as the too-involved discourse on 
the matter of Confirmation (pp. 454, 455), are offset 
by interesting bits of information like that given on 
page 462, which suggests that at one time deacons 
forgave sins. Fundamentals of the Liturgy also tackles 
the “Odo Casel problem,’ but does not throw much 
new light on this controversial subject. 
- It is readily seen that a careful study of this work 
will be amply rewarded, although this book is not easy 
‘reading; few books of this type are. What is important 
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is that we finally have a work in English which can 
serve as a textbook for our seminaries and colleges. 
Such a text is indispensable for a course on the basic 
elements of the liturgy—a course needed for a long 
time. 

Fundamentals of the Liturgy attests that sound 
scholarship is not confined to the Continent of Europe. 
This book ranks with Jungmann’s The Early Liturgy 
and Public Worship; with Eisenhofer’s The Liturgy of 
the Roman Rite; and O’Shea’s Worship of the Church. 
Fundamentals of the Liturgy is scholarly and encyclo- 


pedic. It will endure. We heartily recommend it. 
Rev. NICHOLAS SCHNEIDER 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Crofts, A.M., O.P., Moral Philosophy—tIts General 


Publications, St. 
Por iia Price 
Paper. 


Principles. Dominican 
Saviours, Dublin: 1960. 
s4/d6 (approximately 65c). 


This small volume is an introduction to St. Thomas’ 
doctrine in the field of Moral Philosophy. It was 
written for those who have not had a previous ground- 
ing in the other philosophical sciences. Hence, in the 
introduction the author warns the prospective student 
that quite a number of words and phrases will sound 
unfamiliar. He stresses the need of a teacher to ex- 
plain, amplify, emphasize and illustrate the wealth of 
doctrine contained in the book. 

This textbook for beginners follows closely the class- 
ical order of treatment in Secunda Secundae. ‘The 
author explains in very lucid fashion the fact that man, 
in every truly human act, must act for a purpose known 
to him. The fact that in every act he acts also for 
his final purpose is not presented as convincingly. The 
resumé of various ends in which men try in vain to 
find perfect happiness is clear and adequate. 

The three short chapters explaining the voluntary act 
leave something to be desired. The lack of clearness 
is undoubtedly caused by the closely condensed na- 
ture of the book, which also limits noticeably the dis- 
cussion of the distinction between good and evil. The 
treatment of the passions is brief but adequate. The 
section on habits is very good. 

The author’s explanation of law in general and of 
the eternal law is particularly lucid. This section on 
law certainly constitutes the high point of the volume. 

Father Crofts has condensed a great amount of doc- 
trine into a small book. This would seem to constitute 
the one weakness of his effort—too much said in too 
few words, especially in view of the fact that the book 
is intended for those uninitiated in Thomistic philos- 
ophy. It would indeed take a gifted teacher to impart 
to beginners all the richness of doctrine gathered into 
these few pages. This reviewer would definitely find 
it difficult to use this book for a series of lectures in 
Ethics. By reason of its lucidity, however, especially 
in certain sections, it can serve as an aid in preparing 
lectures. It would be a worthwhile addition to any 
philosopical library. 

Rev, RICHARD HOFFMAN, C.SS.R., Ph.D. 


Redemptorist Fathers Seminary 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Trustees: Edw. F. Kirchen, Cal.; Jos. H. Holzhauer, 
Wis.; Jos. B. Goedeker, Mo.; T. J. Arnold, Ark.; 
Arth. H. Hanebrink, Mo.; Edw. Debrecht, Mo.; 
Fred J. Grumich, Mo.; James Zipf, Mo.; Carl 
Meurer, Ark. 


Board of Directors: John A. Bell, Wis.; C. Jos, Lons- 
dorf, Pa.; Peter Mohr, Kans.; Emil Block, Cal.; 
Charles Reinhard, Conn.; Ben Schwegmann, Sr., 
Tex.; Frank C. Kueppers, Minn.; Wm. Hemmer- 
lein, New York. 


Hon. Presidents: John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; Albert J. 
Sattler, New York, N. Y.; Frank C. Gittinger, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, His Eminence Aloisius J. Car- | 
dinal Muench, S.T.D.; Chairman Emeritus, Joseph © 
Matt, K.S.G., St. Paul, Minn.; Chairman, Albert J. | 
Sattler, New York; Secretary, August Springob, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N.Ya 
CCU President; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo., Rey. C. F. Meosmann, Munhall, Pa.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Vogelweid, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Cyril J. Furrer, St. Louis, Mo.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony 
L. Ostheimer, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Nicholas Dietz, 
Ph.D., Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, 
Tex.; Dr. B. N. Lies, Colwich, Kansas; Jos. H. Gervais, 
Rochester, N.Y.; Walter L. Matt, St. Paul, Minn.; Rt. 
Rey. Msgr. Victor T. Suren, St. Louis, Mo. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in the Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and the Guide to Catholic Literature) is 
published by the Central Bureau. ; 

Communications concerning the Central Union should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. : i 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 


Central Bureau of the Central Union 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publi- 
cation. 


Wye 7 AalN~ ath NON U Aale tls ReP rete? 


| Robe DOES NOT HAVE the same impact on all 
peoples and institutions in a given economy. It re- 
quires only the most elementary knowledge of econom- 
ics to appreciate the fact that the devalued dollar 
works its greatest havoc in those instances where, for 
one reason or another, the income is fixed and makes 
no allowance for monetary fluctuations. Thus, insti- 
tutions which derive their revenue for operation from 
invested funds are extremely hard hit in periods of in- 
flation. Some of our largest and best-known univer- 
sities and colleges find themselves in this predicament 
today. They are endeavoring to bridge the widening 
gap between income and cost of operation through gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

The Central Bureau, which serves as headquarters 
and social action center for both the Catholic Central 
Union and the National Catholic Women’s Union, de- 
rives the bulk of its income from invested funds which 
have been accumulated during the past forty years. 
Like any other institution so constituted financially, the 
Bureau is experiencing hardships because of the grow- 
ing disparity between its fixed income and ever-mount- 
ing operation costs. Unlike institutions of learning, 
the Bureau is not eligible to seek financial assistance of 
any kind from the Federal Government. Even if we 
were eligible, it is extremely doubtful whether such a 
course of action would be advisable. Certainly our 
social action center stands out as a splendid example of 
the old Central Verein’s traditional philosophy of self 


help with a minimum of reliance upon a centralized 
government. Yet this institution continues to make in- 
valuable contributions to the spread of Christian cul- 
ture in our country. Balancing this many-sided cul- 
tural program are charitable pursuits engaged in prin- 
cipally for missions on every continent in the world. 
Certainly the Central Bureau merits recognition as an 
institution which serves the Christian community in 
its broadest aspects. 


The very nature of prevailing circumstances as well 
as our own idealism leaves us with no other alternative 
than to appeal for financial assistance to men and 
women who are aware of our institution and the pro- 
gtam to which it is dedicated. Since 1942, an appeal 
has gone out annually to our circle of friends upon 
whom we feel that we can rely for understanding and 
assistance. According to custom, the appeal this year 
will be sent out in the beginning of the holy Advent 
Season. 


Our friends have been signally faithful in helping” 


‘the Central Bureau balance its budget. Although they 


have been receiving our Christmas appeal for nigh unto’ 
twenty years, they have not grown weary of giving. 
The fact that the response to our appeal remains vir- 
tually constant year after year is a real tribute to 

benefactors. We hope that they will again receive c 
request for financial assistance in that traditional spiri 
of generosity. ’ : 


Annual Report on Social Action 
Membership 


ere YEARS AGO, AT the time of our Central Bureau's 
golden jubilee celebration in Jefferson City, our 
Social Action Membership came into being. In the dis- 
cussion stage for some time, it became a reality on 
the evening of the convention’s Central Bureau meeting. 


Since that time, much has been done in two direc- 
tions. First, the machinery of administration was set 
mp, machinery which involves four areas in our Cen- 
tral Union, namely, the Central Bureau, the national 
sorganization, the state branches and the district or local 
‘branches. This effort involved a great deal of detail, 
including an efficient system of handling renewals—a 
most important part of the set-up. Fortunately, most 
cof the difficulties we encountered are now ironed out 
and the system is working rather smoothly. Secondly, 
we made a beginning in the enrollment of Social Ac- 
tion members—but only a beginning—aided in large 
}measure by Msgr. Suren and his staff, and certain 
4zealous men in our state and local branches, to all of 
‘whom I am deeply grateful. Social Justice Review fre- 
«quently carried articles and appeals on behalf of Social 
. Action membership. In certain states, notably Missouri 
jand New York, campaigns for enrollment have been 
‘in operation. This, briefly, is the stituation to date. 


Invariably, as we move from city to city for our na- 
‘tional conventions, there are some who will ask: ““What 
is this Social Action membership, and what is its pur- 
pose?” Is it a drive for subscriptions to Social Justice 
Review?’ some have also asked. 


Explanations in detail were made at Jefferson City 
and again at San Francisco, but I am aware that our 
audience, especially at San Francisco, was not very 
large. Social Justice Review catried these explanations 
in full; but there again, our message reached only a 
limited number. A pamphlet entitled Social Action 
Membership in the Catholic Central Union (Verein) 
of America published two years ago, had limited dis- 
tribution. Many have not yet learned the full meaning 
of this new membership, which, may I state emphat- 
ically, is not a temporary fund—raising effort or a cam- 
paign to increase the circulation of S/R. It 1s much, 
much more than that. 


In order to understand SAM, we must be aware of 
the present state of our C.U., on the one hand, and of 
her future potentialities, on the other. So far as our 
Organization's program is concerned, its approach to 
current problems, its principles and policies, we need 
have no fear. These matters, as in the past, are in good 
hands. Our concern, however, must be with the or- 
ganization itself, which, membershipwise, is being 
gradually weakened and depleted by the unmistakable 
decline of its main component—the parish benevolent 
society. As I remarked yesterday, we cannot overes- 
timate the value of these parish organizations in a pro- 
‘gram of Catholic Action, and we must do all within 


, we must recognize that the continuing dissolution 
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of our benevolent societies can spell disaster, unless 
something positive—bold and venturous, perhaps—is 
done immediately to remedy the situation as it relates 
to the C.U. 


After much serious deliberation which extended over 
a few years and took into account all the factors in- 
volved, our organization came up with the idea of 
SAM. This type of membership, briefly, is an individ- 
ual membership, independent of any affiliated society 
membership. It is a membership which grants voice 
and vote privileges on the local, state and national 
levels. It grants delegate credentials, automatically, to 
state branch as well as national conventions, and 
provides, moreover, for receipt of the printed Pro- 
ceedings of those conventions. Furthermore, each 
SAM automatically becomes a subscriber to SJR and the 
recipient, from time to time, of other Central Bureau 
publications. All this is his for an annual fee of 
$10.00. 


This $10.00 fee is distributed in such a way that 
every level of our organization will benefit from it. 
The Central Bureau receives $5.00 ($3.00 of which is 
actually for the subscription to S/R); the CCU treas- 
ury receives $3.00; the remaining $2.00 is divided be- 
tween the state branch and the local or district branch 
where the member resides. 


Accordingly, for the small sum of approximately 
20c per week, less than the price of a pack of cigarettes, 
an ice cream sundae, or a bottle of beer, a Catholic man 
can take part, as a lay apostle, in one of the finest, most 
effective and most respected lay movements within the 
Church. How necessary in our day such participation 
is, I need not now repeat. 


Our plan is to build up, constantly and consistently, 
this SAM throughout the country, so that, as benevolent 
society membership declines, our Social Action mem- 
bers will increase. We hope to have this program so 
well managed that, as in the forest, when the trees 
which provide the wood for our homes are cut down, 
saplings are planted at the same time, so that, when 
the one crop is depleted, there will stand a new growth 
ready for the harvest. During the process, let me add, 
we shall continue to see much vitality in the remaining 
benevolent societies, particularly in certain sections. 
We must do all we can to keep them vital. 


We have another responsibility. Once a number of 
Social Action members are enrolled in any community, 
it is then our purpose to provide the means for them to 
join together in small groups so that they may study 
our program, discuss current problems in the light of 
our program, suggest action, etc. We must do all we 
can to encourage this kind of meeting, this kind of 
cellular activity, which very likely will be a most im- 
portant and widespread element of our modus operandi 
of the future. Where societies already exist, we shall 
have units at work actively engaged in the study of the 
Social Question and in the promotion of our program. 


As already stated, we have made a beginning in 


building up this new and important type of member- 


ship. To date we have succeeded in procuring enroll- 
ments in our state branches as follows: 
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Arkansas 2 Missouri 23 
California 1 New York 62 
Connecticut 5 Pennsylvania 3 
Ilinois 2 Texas 3 
Indiana 1 Wisconsin 2 
Kansas 8 

Maine 1 Total 114 


Maryland 1 


The grand total is 114. Not large, you may say, and 
you are quite correct. Yet, we have made a beginning, 
a foundation upon which to build. That building is 
in your hands and in the hands of your active men 
(and, may I add, women) in your localities. We 
shall never build our SAM from the top—from the 
national level. Our work in this respect must be done 
at the local level. Just as in the Church, the direct 
saving of individual souls is not done from the Vati- 
can or the chancery office, but from the local parish 
church. So must our SAM campaign be conducted: 
first and foremost on the local level where local workers 
enroll local men, including priests; where wives en- 
roll husbands; where parents enroll eligible young- 
sters. 


May I add that this local action must be preceded 
by action in the state organization. At the annual con- 
ventions of our state branches, discussion of our SAM 
and the active promotion of it must take place. I 
regret to say that, except for a few noteworthy ex- 
ceptions, this has not been done. The state branch, 
whose officers, by the way, ought to lead by their 
own personal enrollment, should appoint a committee 
responsible for this SAM campaign within the state. 
That committee should be composed of members rep- 
resenting each local or district organization. In turn, 
each city or district should organize its own committee 
to solicit worthy Catholic men and young men. Only 
in this way shall we succeed. 


I have mentioned women in connection with this 
program. We cannot overestimate the influence the 
members of our N.C.W.U. can exert in the promotion 
of this work. If every member of the N.C.W.U. pro- 
cured the enrollment of one loved one—a husband, a 
father, a brother, a son—we would have 100,000 So- 
cial Action members in a very short time. (It was 
thus we obtained at least one member in California 
and in Kansas.) I appeal to all of you—men, women 
and youth. Think of the seriousness of the matter. 
Think of the great good that will come to our organi- 
zation, to our program, to our Church and our country, 
if we succeed in this endeavor. Consider your in- 
terest in this venture a solemn obligation. 


May I ask that you remember this cause in your 
daily prayers. May I also suggest that, if at all possible, 
a special meeting be called before the close of this 
convention. This meeting should be attended by all 
state branch presidents or their representatives, and b 
fepresentatives of the N.C.W.U. and the Youth Sec- 
tion, along with staff members of the Central Bureau. 
Much good, I am convinced, can come from such 
a meeting. 

RicHARD F. HEMMERLEIN 
Chairman 
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New York Branch’s Splendid Report 
on Legislative Activities 


M* PETER J. M. CLUTE, Chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the New York State Branch 
of the Catholic Central Unon, has submitted an out- 
standing annual report on the deliberations of his 
Committee concerning both state and Federal legisla- 
tion. This report reflects the carefully detailed study 
which the Committee devoted to a remarkably wide 
range of legislation. Its exhaustive contents are pre- 
sented here in condensed form. 

The legslative committees of both the NCWU and 
the Knights of St. John in New York State worked 
closely with Mr. Clute’s group. Through a highly 
effective system of communication they were able to 
consider and act concurrently on legislation being re- 
viewed by the State Branch’s Legislative Committee. 

During the 1960 session of the New York Legisla- 
ture, there was a record total of 8,662 bills introduced 
in both houses. Of the 1,388 measures passed by the 
Legislature, 1,089 were ultimately approved and en- 
tered upon the statute books. The Governor's budget, 
though cut back initially by the Legislature, was ap- 
proved in the amount of $2,094,000,000, the largest 
spending program in the state’s history. About 50 per 
cent of this total will be returned to local governmental 
units in the form of state aid to education, welfare and 
other public services. 

The legislators voted for an increase in unemploy- 
ment and workmen’s compensation benefits from a 
maximum weekly allowance of $45 to $50. The period 
of eligibility for unemployment benefits was extended 
from 26 to 39 weeks. 

A controversial school bus transportation bill, in- 
creasing the distance that buses must transport pupils 
of both public and private schools, was signed by the 
Governor with the understanding that it will be amended 
at the next session to exempt cities, many of which 
do not now provide school bus service. Senator Speno, 
sponsor of the new law, praised the Governor’s approval 
of the measure as “a giant step forward to eliminate 
bitter community arguments over religion.” 

Efforts by the New York State Council of Churches 
to put through a revision of the existing adoption laws 
so as to remove religion as a prime consideration in 
the placement of children for adoption, was rejected 
by the legislators. The Council was also unsuccessful 
in gaining approval of a proposal to change the divorce 
laws to permit several additional grounds as a legal 
basis for divorce actions. Under existing law, adultery 
is the only ground for divorce in New York. Veiled 
attempts to weaken the law have been repeatedly op- 
posed, : : 

The legislators’ concern over the immense $400 mil- 
lion spent each year on public welfare was expressed in 
the enactment of a measure authorizing an investigation 
to uncover any waste or corruption which may enter 
into the expenditure of these welfare funds. 

The Legislature again tabled a proposal to mak 
Good Friday a legal holiday. It did, however, expre 
firm opposition to a statute that would permit munici 


joalities, through local ordinances, to accept as a de- 
cense for conducting business on Sunday the plea that 
nother day of the week was observed as a holy day 
py some citizens. 


saper organizations. This act would provide that 
wouthful offenders, between the ages of 16 and 20 
years, be permitted to receive secret court proceedings, 
unless the presiding judge would rule otherwise. The 
Jovernor suggested that a study be made to work out 
1uew measures designed to meet the mounting problems 
of juvenile delinquency. Outdoor-work camps and re- 
aabilitation centers were among the programs introduced 
€or consideration. 

The Governor vetoed a welfare residency bill which 
ould require that anyone, to qualify for relief, must 
Se a resident of the state for at least one year. Sponsors 
of the bill esimated that the bill would save the state 


3$7 million a year by removing from the relief rolls the 
darge number of transient, improvident drifters. 

A joint legislative committee approved the establish- 
ment of a “decency commission” to investigate the pub- 


lication of offensive and obscene material in mass 
media of communication. The committee further rec- 
ommended: 1. That the motion picture division of the 
‘State Education Department be given the right to is- 
ssue advisory opinions on movies as to their accepta- 
‘bility for viewing by minors; 2. that the mass media 
industry be encouraged to police itself; 3. that pres- 
‘ent laws bearing on obscenity be more strictly enforced. 
‘The essential weakness of present censorship laws is 
the restriction on censors to judge movies solely on the 
grounds of obscenity, whereas so many present-day 
‘movies are harmful because of their persistent emphasis 
on violence, brutality and sadism. What is needed is a 
classification system to warn and protect minors from 
movies of this type. The New York Assembly did 
approve such a system, but the measure was defeated 
in the Senate. The bill would have authorized the 
Regents to designate motion pictures suitable for chil- 
dren. No label of approval would be granted for 
films portraying nudity, violence, drug addiction, or 
sexual conduct found to be “contrary to the mental, 
ethical and moral development” of children. The bill 
was backed by the joint legislative committee on ob- 
scene material. It will be resubmitted at the next 
session of the Legislature. 

The Legislature extended for another year the law 
barring members of subversive groups from public 
office, which disqualifies or suspends persons already 
holding office who are considered “dangerous to the 
national welfare, safety and security.” 

In its promotion of wholesome legislation on a 
national scale, the N.Y. Branch’s Legislative Com- 
mittee cited excerpts from the 1960 State of the Union 
message of President Eisenhower and commented on 
legislation brought before the 86th Congress. : 
Congress finally approved, after reducing the Prest- 
dent’s budgetary request by $136 million, a foreign 
aid appropriation o $970 million for economic as- 
sistance, and $730 million for defense aid. In the 
ommittee’s view, “the mutual security program 1s a 
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good investment. With all its shortcomings and faulty 
administration, it is a venture in humanity and brother- 
hood. These could, in the long run, pay much bigger 
dividends than aid that insists on something im- 
mediately tangible in return.” 

_ The Committee also reviewed legislation enacted dur- 
ing this session on: medical care for the aged; an 
increase in the minimum wage from $1.00 to $1.25; 
a second Civil Rights Bill which provides for equality 
of voting rights; and two bills strengthening the power 
of the Post Office Department to combat mail order 
obscenity. 

A modified aid-to-education bill was trimmed to 
$325 million a year to avoid a Presidential veto. This 
bill grants aid to the individual states in proportion to 
the number of school-age children in the population. 
The program would be administered entirely by the 
states without any Federal control. 

The President’s defense spending budget of $41 bil- 
lion was viewed by the Committee as “‘sufficient to 
deter wars, large or small, while we strive to find a 
way to reduce the threat of war.” 

A bill which would establish a presidential commis- 
sion on the obscenity problem, is pending before a 
House committee. The N. Y. Branch’s Legislative 
Committee viewed this measure with favor, but warned 
that “Federal legislation will not substitute for parental 
guidance or absolve parents from the responsibility to 
safeguard their children against pornography.” 

Congress must maintain a vigilant attitude toward 
the danger of inflation which results from deficit fi- 
nancing and the introduction of an excessive supply 
of money through the banking system in relation to 
the level of production or business activity. “It is 
an historical fact that in any country where this in- 
flationary process has been carried to conclusion, the 
result has been a depression—a dark, agonizing period 
of hardship, poverty and suffering.” 

The Legislative Committee’s report concludes with 
the following profound observation: “The world has 
been close to war before; but now man, who has sur- 
vived all previous threats to his existence, has taken into 
his mortal hands the power to exterminate the entire 
species. Communist influence has penetrated further 
into Asia, stood astride the Middle East, and now fes- 
ters some ninety miles off the Florida coast. Our 
Supreme Pontiff, in his recent sharp rebuke of atheis- 
tic Communism, speaks of ‘mistaken ideologies that on 
one hand exalt uncurbed liberties, and on the other de- 
cree the suppression of personality and the individual.” 


The late Anna M. Nachbar of Jordan, Minnesota, 
remembered the Central Bureau missions in her last 
will. As provided by the testator, $77.07 was be- 
queathed for general mission purposes, while a smaller 
sum was designated for leper colonies. 

The frequency with which people associated with 
our movement remember the missions in their last 
wills is indicative of the success of our organization in 
instilling in people a true apostolic spirit. Assuredly, 
any Catholc lay movement which remains impervious to 


the needs of the missions is essentially lacking in apo- 


stolic perspective. 


N 
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State Bra neh Conventions 


New York 
A S REPORTED IN THE November issue of S/R, the 


national convention of the CCU next year will 
be held in Syracuse, August 25-30. The decision of 
our New York Branch to sponsor the 1961 national 
convention was reached at this Branch’s sixty-fifth an- 
nual meeting which was held in Troy over the past 
Labor Day weekend, September 3-5. Concurring in 
the decision to sponsor the national convention was 
the New York Branch of the NCWU, which was in 
session for its forty-first annual conclave. Our New 
York Branches were undoubtedly inspired to sponsor 
our next annual convention by the fact that Richard 
Hemmerlein, one of our foremost leaders and a resi- 
dent of Syracuse, was elected president of the CCU at 
its 1960 convention in Little Rock. 


The New York convention drew fifty-eight official 
delegates and several guests. After preliminary meet- 
ings of a joint Resolutions Committee and the Branch’s 
Executive Committee, the convention formally opened 
with a joint session on Saturday evening in the ball- 
room of Hendrick Hudson Hotel, convention head- 
quarters. Mr. L. Frank Mitter, chairman of the local 
Arrangements Committee, presided. The presidents 
of the two state Branches, Wm. G. Wittmann and 
Miss “Marie Wehner, delivered their annual messages. 
Mr. Wittmann recommended prayers for the success 
of the forthcoming ecumenical council. He pleaded 
for greater effort to increase the membership of the 
State Branch. In the course of his lengthy report, he 
also made references to world conditions, the Central 
Bureau and its program, Social Action membership in 
the CCU, assistance and encouragement for our youth 
groups, etc. At the conclusion of the joint meeting, 
the members remained in the ballroom for a youth 
forum. 


The proposal to sponsor next year’s national con- 
vention was made to a joint business session of the men 
and women delegates on Sunday morning. Final ac- 
tion was reported at a business meeting on Monday 
morning. 


The Solemn Mass on Sunday was celebrated by Rev. 
Wm. A. Schwartz, pastor of the Church of St. Law- 
rence and host to the convention. ‘The spiritual di- 
rectors of the two state Branches, Rev. Francis Buech- 
ler and Rey. Stanislaus K. Treu, O.S.A., served as the 
deacon and subdeacon respectively. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Leo B. Schmidt of Schenectady, and the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Rudolph Kraus of North Tarreytown assisted in the 
sanctuary. A very appropriate sermon on the theme 
of Catholic Social Action was preached by Rev. 
Thomas W. Phelan. 


The customary convention dinner, immediately after 
the Solemn Mass, heard an address by Rev. Benjamin 
Kuhn, O.F.M., of Siena College. Father Kuhn spoke 
on the great need for unity and leadership in effective 
Catholic Social Action. The men delegates were oc- 
cupied during the remainder of Sunday afternoon 
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at meetings of various committees. Meanwhile the 
women and youth delegates enjoyed a bus tour through 
Rensselaer and Albany, along with a visit to Mater 
Christi Seminary. A Eucharistic Hour on Sunday night 
was conducted by Father Buechler. Church services 
were followed by a social gathering in Germania Hall, 
thus bringing Sunday’s activities to a close. 


The convention’s meetings on Labor Day were en- 
livened by the recitation of many interesting reports. 
Worthy of special comment were the reports of the 
Resolutions Committee, the Committee on Legislation, 
and the Committee on Social Action Membership. 
Lengthy comment on the report of the Committee on 
Legislation is given in this issue of SJR. In his re- 
port on Social Action Memberships, Mr. Richard F. 
Hemmerlein noted that sixty-two members out of a 
grand total enrollment of 117 were from the state of 
New York. 


The convention recognized distinguished members 
of the clergy and laity with significant expressions: it 
noted the death of Cardinal O’Hara, Archbishop of 
Philadelphia; the silver jubilee of Cardinal Muench’s 
episcopal consecration; the enrollment of Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert J. Sattler as Knight and Lady of the Eques- 
terian Order of the Holy Sepulcher. 


Mr. Wittmann was re-elected president and Mr. 
Peter J. M. Clute was again chosen to serve as the 
Branch’s general secretary. Father Francis J. Buechler 
will continue as spiritual director. 


Illinois 


The Parish of St. John the Baptist was host to the 
sixty-fourth annual convention of the Catholic Union 
of Illinois on October 29 and 30. ‘The difficulties 
which this Branch has been experiencing in late years 
were reflected in the small attendance: less than twenty 
delegates were present. However, those who did come 
displayed great interest and evidently profited much 
from the various meetings. 


The delegates devoted much of their time to a ra- 
ther thorough discussion of the resolutions adopted 
by the national convention of the Catholic Central Union 
in Little Rock. They also considered various ways 
whereby a closer contact might be re-established with 
societies affiliated with the Catholic Union. The 
great need for more encouragement and direction from 
priests was noted. 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry B. Schnelten of St. Boni- 
face Church in Quincy again contributed generously to 
the convention. In addition to addressing the dele- 
gates at various meetings, he celebrated the conven- 
tion High Mass on the Feast of Christ the King, the 
last day of the convention, and preached the festive 
sermon. Msgr. Suren of the Central Bureau attended 
sessions on Saturday night and Sunday. He obliged by 
counseling the delegates and answering their questions 
relative to the Catholic Union’s organizational difficul- 


ties. 
Mr. Premo Baracani of Peru was re-elected preside at 


Quarterly Meeting of Connecticut 
Branch 


be FALL QUARTERLY MEETING of the Connecticut 
* Branch of the CCU in Waterbury on October 16 
featured an exhaustive report of the Arkansas national 
convention, given by the Branch’s president, Mr. Ro- 
pert S. Jones of New Britain. When Mr. Jones called 
he meeting to order, nineteen delegates’ responded. 
[hey represented societies in Meriden, New Britain, 
New Haven and Waterbury. 

Since assuming the office of president, Mr. Jones 
ras exerted great effort in an attempt to increase the 
Branch’s membership. At the meeting on October 16, 
ne again pleaded with the various societies to strive to 
secure new members. He set a quota of new members 
for each affiliated group. The societies are to strive 
co attain their quotas before the next quarterly meeting 
which will be held in spring. 

Before adjournment, the delegates contributed $5.80 
in a hat collection which was taken up for the mis- 
sions served by the Central Bureau. 


) Monsignor Suren Named to 
Rural Life Committee 


HE RECENT CONVENTION of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference in Jefferson City chose the 
Right Reverend Monsignor Victor T. Suren to serve 
on a three-man council of advisers. Other members of 
‘the council are Bishop Edward E. Swanstrom, Execu- 
tive Director of Catholic Relief Services—NCWC, and 
the Rev. Peter Dunne of Pierce, Nebraska. 
Monsignor Suren’s appointment continues the close 
relationship which has always existed between the Cath- 
‘olic Central Union and the N.CR.L.C. It is re- 
called that Mr. F. P. Kenkel, founder and first di- 
rector of the Central Bureau, collaborated with Arch- 
bishop Edwin V. O’Hara (then Father O'Hara) in 
organizing the Rural Life Conference in 1923. Further 
contact between the two organizations is enjoyed in 
the person of His Eminence Aloisius Cardinal Muench, 
esteemed Honorary Chairman of the CCU’s Committee 
on Social Action, and Honorary President of the Rural 
Life Conference. 


Central Bureau Again Remembered 
in a Last Will 


HE CENTRAL BUREAU has recently received a te- 
# quest of $500 from the estate of the late Mrs. 
Katherine Schmit, widow of the late William A. Schmit. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Schmit were very active in the 
Catholic Central Union and the Catholic Women’s 
Union. They regularly attended the conventions of 
our national organization and our Missouri Branches. 
For many years Mr. Schmit served as ptesident of the 
large St. Francis de Sales Benevolent Society which has 
been a stronghold of the CCU. 
We ask our readers, particularly the members of 
> CCU, to remember Mr. and Mrs. Schmit in their 
ers and Holy Masses. 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Adopted by the 105th Convention of the 
Catholic Central Union (Verein) of America 
Conducted at Little Rock, Ark., August 5-10, 1960 


(Continued) 


Christian Orientation of Thinking 
on Farm Policy 


The American farmer is confronted with serious 
economic problems which jeopardize the family-farm 
pattern and endanger many religious, social and cul- 
tural values of the rural way of life. 

Our Nation’s annual agricultural appropriations bill 
has reached 6 billion dollars. The Federal Government 
now owns 9 billion dollars worth of surplus farm 
commodities; 70% will be fully recovered and a good 
part of the loans will be fully repaid when the com- 
modities are put on the market. 


More than half of the money spent on the farm 
program is of direct or indirect benefit to the general 
public. Here are a few of the expenditures charged 
to the farm program: the school lunch and milk pro- 
gram; milk and dairy products for our armed forces; 
research on preparation and handling of food; inspec- 
tion of meats, poultry and other products; program of 
soil and water conservation of the United States 
(amounting to a billion dollars each year); the cost 
of reforestation; flood control projects. Also, over a 
billion dollars a year is charged to agricultural appro- 
priations for providing military, economic and _techni- 
cal assistance to other countries. Since 1954, when 
Public Law 480 was enacted, our country has sent to 
other nations in exchange for foreign currency, for re- 
lief or barter purposes farm products costing 9 billion 
dollars. 

With these facts in mind, we believe that the cost 
of our agricultural program has not been exorbitant 
and should be continued, but with these modifications: 

1. Let us put an immediate end to the payment of 
unlimited subsidies to large farms. Subsidies can be 
justified only on the principle of distributive justice 
according to which assistance is to be given in pro- 
portion to the needs of the recipient and with a view 
to the effect of such assistance upon the common 
good. No single farmer has a rightful need for tens 
or even hundreds of thousands of dollars of taxpayers’ 
money. Neither is the common good advanced by such 
unlimited subsidies which often enable wealthy farmers 
to increase their acreage at the expense of relatively 
poor farmers. 

2. The importation of hundreds of thousands of low- 
paid agricultural workers from Mexico under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 78, embodies an unjustifiable 
subsidy for the large-scale growers who employ them. 
Family farmers must compete with these underpaid 
workers. American-born agricultural workers suffer, 
because these alien laborers depress wage rates and 
reduce employment opportunities. The “‘braceros’” them- 
selves endure inadequate wages, as weil as unsatisfactory 
working and living conditions. This is not only an 
unsound economic policy; it is morally indefensible. 
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3. We must share our surplus foods more gener- 
ously with undernourished peoples at home and abroad. 
Missionaries in underdeveloped areas can guarantee dis- 
tribution to those who need food. Such a program 
need not seriously disrupt agriculture in other lands, 
because the recipients do not have funds to purchase 
food. If we continue to store billions of dollars worth 
of foodstuffs, domestic market prices will continue to 
fall, spoilage and storage costs will steadily consume 
the capital invested in these foodstuffs, and we shall 
incur the wrath of needy people overseas. But as 
well as sending the products of agriculture to needy 
peoples, we must send farmers, technicians and machines 
to underdeveloped areas of the world. Our American 
farmers have demonstrated their genius for production. 
They have the knowledge to help people in all areas 
of the world. Our farm youth should not be forced 
into an already overcrowded work force in the cities, 
but should be given the opportunity to spread to all 
parts of the world the superior methods of producing 
an abundance of food and fiber. We could then 
envision a world in which none of God’s children 
need go hungry or unclothed. This is the greatest 
material contribution our country can make to freedom, 
justice and ultimate world peace. 

4. We must adopt a soil-use policy in keeping with 
the fact that while presently we are overproducing some 
commodities, in the future we shall need to increase 
production for an expanding population. To advance, 
the conservation program must have a continuing supply 
of new knowledge, new ideas and better ways of get- 
ting the job done. Hence the need for a sound re- 
search program to back up the technical assistance pro- 
gram essential on individual farms. 

5. Vertical integration makes possible more uniform 
quality and quantity of supply. It permits a leveling 
of peaks of supply and therefore maintains more con- 
stant prices. More efficient production and marketing, 
and faster adaptation of technological advancements 
make it a desirable addition to our agricultural economy. 


Cooperatives To prevent integration from wresting 

from the farmer control of his enter- 
prise and even his property, cooperatives must be al- 
lowed to expand and perform this function for the 
farmer. A special word regarding the cooperative 
movement, therefore, is in order here. Cooperatives 
are the greatest implement of self and mutual help 
available to our farm economy. The processing and 
marketing of food and fiber as well as the production 
of farm supplies are a proper function of the coopera- 
tives and would give employment to our farm youth 
and the heads of our low income families. The prin- 
ciple of subsidiarity, as spelled out in the papal en- 
cyclicals, makes it imperative that programs of self 
help and mutual help eventually allow the farmer to 
regulate his own program, thus removing the need for 
undue governmental regulation. 


Population Planning by Government 


History attests that in times of crisis unprincipled 
thinkers render confusion more confounded by offer- 
ing old errors as well as new ones which allegedly 
provide cures for one or all the ills plaguing mankind. 
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For some time, public opinion has been bombarded 
by all modern media of information and cultural uplift 
with disquieting assertions concerning the rising dan- 
ger of overpopulation and the necessity of controlling 
the world’s population growth in order to prevent 
famine. One prominent agitator for such action, a 
leader of the Planned Parenthood Federation, has not 
only attacked the Catholic Church on the birth control 
issue, but has also castigated President Eisenhower's 
reluctance to endorse attempts to induce the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to become a party to propagating a birth con- 
trol program in connection with the granting of aid 
to foreign countries. He also advocates united action 
by Americans of all religious denominations to work 
out, with the aid of government-financed research, “a 
positive program for coping with the world-wide popu- 
Jation explosion.” 


Plainly, this agitator is working with might and main 
to commit Catholics, or to have Catholics commit them- 
selves, to what he claims is the “majority viewpoint” 
on birth control programming by the Federal Govern- 
ment, which, as he sweepingly asserts, has been “of- 
ficially sanctioned by the largest Protestant and Jewish 
religious bodies in the country.” A government-directed 
population control program which, despite all persua- 
sive phraseology is designed to curtail or decrease en- 
tire populations for purely pragmatic or utilitarian con- 
siderations, is shocking even in these times of confu- 
sion. It is an immoral program impinging on the na- 
tural and inalienable rights and duties of married 
people. 

It is not within the normal province or function of 
government to intrude upon or to interfere with so 
sacred and private a matter, least of all to devise any- 
thing like a universally binding population-control 
policy. Pope Leo XIII, in his encyclical, Rerum No- 
varum, is unmistakably explicit and clear on the sub- 
ject of parental rights and authority in this and related 
matters. He writes: “A family, no less than a State, 
is, as We have said, a true society, governed by a power 
within its own sphere, that is to say, by the father. 
Provided, therefore, the limits be not transgressed which 
are prescribed by the very purposes for which it (the 
family) exists, the family has at least equal rights with 
the State in the choice and pursuit of the things need- 
ful to its preservation and its just liberty. We say at 
least equal rights; for inasmuch as the domestic house- 
hold (the family) is antecedent, in idea as well as in 
fact, to the gathering together of men into a com- 
munity (or State), the family must necessarily have 
rights and duties which are prior to those of the com- 
munity and which are founded more immediately in 
nature.” 3 


It follows from this, the great Pontiff declares, that 
it is “a great and pernicious error’ for the civil au- 
thority to intrude arbitrarily on the sacred domain o: 
the family or to exert “intimate control” over the family 
and household—particularly, we might add, in the 
matter of the procreation of offspring. P 

“Parental authority,” Pope Leo declares, “can b 
neither abolished nor absolved by the State, for it has 
been the same source as human life itself.” ‘The 
Socialists, therefore, in setting aside the parent and set 


ling up a State supervision (e.g., even to determining 
the number of children permitted to parents ), act 
fagainst natural justice and break into pieces the 
sstability of all family life.” Those who trespass on 
parental rights are, in short, the perverters of social 
jjustice and human dignity. They are anything save 
friendly or constructive spirits. Family raising and 
family planning are, or should be, primarily, if not 
cexclusively, family matters, bounded by strictest  fi- 
cdelity to the sanctions of the natural moral law. | Such 
sacred matters as the right to life are not within the 
«domain of State or government to determine. We urge 
(our members not to be misled by such proposals, and 
{to oppose as a matter of principle any attempts by 
ganyone to elicit government interference and control 
iin sacred home and family affairs. 


Recognition of Red China 


Early this year, His Eminence Thomas Cardinal ‘Tien, 
$$.V.D., exiled Archbishop of Peking, said during a 
Yvisit to the United States that about 14,000 priests, 
‘Sisters and laymen have died as Christian martyrs in 
]}Red China. China’s first Cardinal also said that of the 
19 Catholic churches in the Peking area, 15 have been 
tturned into meeting halls or government schools, while 
tthe other four are run by “‘priests’’ cooperating with 
tthe Communists. 


Cardinal Tien warned that admission of Red China 
tto the United Nations would mean that Americans 
‘would be “digging their own graves.” It would mean, 
|he declared, ‘further infiltration’ by the Reds into the 
| United Nations. 


The Catholic Central Union (Verein), which is 
‘already on record as being emphatically opposed to the 
,admission of Red China, this year calls attention to 
; another warning made by Dr. Paul K. T. Sih in a 
| booklet, Should We Recognize Red China?, published 
| by the National Catholic Welfare Conference. Dr. 
| Sih, a convert to Catholicism, is director of , Asian 
: studies at St. John’s University, Jamaica, N.Y., and 
is the author of the recently published book, Decision 
For China: Communism or Christianity. 


To the argument that recognition of Red China would 
be a realistic step for the United States to take, Dr. 
Sih replies: “Communist China in no way represents 
the will or aspirations of the Chinese people.” The 
Peking regime “came to power by force, and continues 
to hold power by force,” he writes. “It has kept 
itself in power by constant purges and liquidation of 
at least 18,000,000 of the mainland Chinese in ten 
years.” Only the Communists would reap “benefit” 
from trade between this country and Red China, accord- 
ing to Dr. Sih. He states: “Red China is definitely 
Bioc to trading with other members of the Com- 
munist bloc, and they trade with the Western nations 
only when it suits their political purpose and when it 
made on their terms.”’ Recognition of Red China 
would not relieve international tensions, he ‘contends, 
‘ause ‘‘when relief is sought by concessions, new ten- 
s are created.” He argues that the Communists 
Il stop creating tensions only when their policy of 
tld conquest has been completely carried out, or when 
re themselves placed under counter pressures . . . 
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so great that they themselves must make long overdue 
concessions to justice and a humanly acceptable world 
order.” 

Dr. Sih warns that recognition of Red China “would 
very likely mean the liquidation of free China’’—the 
Nationalist Chinese regime on Formosa. He adds: 
“If we were to abandon our commitments to free China 
in order to appease the threatening might of Red 
China, no country in Asia could feel that it could rely 
upon our protection against the Communist menace. 
These comparatively weak nations would be strongly 
tempted to come to terms—the best they could get— 
with the Communist giant.” 

In a preface to the booklet above referred to, His 
Eminence Richard Cardinal Cushing, Archbishop of 
Boston, says: “The pressure for the recognition of Red 
China is becoming greater, stronger, and more effec- 
tive. That is especially true since the death of John 
Foster Dulles, the late Secretary of State, who was the 
most powerful voice in the West against the recogni- 
tion by the United States of the Chinese Red regime.” 

These and similar statements have been fully con- 
firmed and complemented by the Most Reverend Cuth- 
bert O’Gara who, as a Bishop in Red China, spent two 
years in prison and was exiled from China by the 
Communists. In a powerful address to the C.C.U. 
convention on Sunday, he said that the only way to 
stop Communism was to offer sacrifice and dedication 
to Christ equal to the Communists’ dedication to 
atheism. 

“Believe me,’ he declared, ‘militant atheism can be 
met only by an equally militant Catholicism.” 

“They (the Reds) were brutally frank. The very 
first lesson they gave me was this: ‘We are atheistic, 
materialistic Communism.’ ” 

Bishop O’Gara said he never heard their objectives 
clothed in the words, “agrarian reform,” a popular 
euphemism of Communist propaganda. 

The greatest realization of his prison days, the pre- 
late said, was that Communists were ready to make 
any sacrifice for their ideals. 

“That was the thing so frightening about these peo- 
ple. They knew it was expected of them that they 
would lay down their lives for this unholy cause.” He 
said he finally realized that the Communists “were 
stealing our own doctrine.” 

“These Communists are attempting to do, under their 
own natural strength and their own determination, what 
Christ centuries before had commanded His followers 
for do. 

That command, he said, was that people should lay 
aside all things to follow Christ and be willing to give 
their lives for Him. 

The Bishop said he had heard Communists declare 
daily that they had given up their families to follow 
Communism. 

He became convinced that Communism would be 
stopped “only when we fully understand Communism 
and when we live the principles taught us by Christ.” 

Until Christians are willing to sacrifice—even to 
die—‘‘we will not have met the Communist challenge,” 


he said. 
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“You cannot hope for peaceful existence with Com- 
munism. You cannot under any terms consort with 
Satan and at the same time with Christ.” 

In view of the above, and also taking into account 
the fact that the intrepid and courageous Bishop James 
Edward Walsh, M.M., a native of Cumberland, Md., 
who is the last remaining American foreign missioner 
in Red China, has been summarily arrested and im- 
prisoned by the Reds despite official American  pro- 
tests and demands for his release, the Catholic Central 
Union (Verein) renews its opposition to recognition 
of Red China by the United States and admission of 
Red China to the United Nations. We call attention, 
in this connection, to the timely question raised some 
months ago by Archbishop Andreas Rohracher of Salz- 
burg, a question which addresses itself directly to the 
United Nations and which we American Catholics, too, 
might well make it our business to relay to that inter- 
national body. Archbishop Rohracher conceded that, 
while it was perfectly right and proper to be airing 
racial strife and other minority problems before the 
UN body, “when will the at least equally important 
issue of Communist oppression of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Christians in Eastern Europe-and in Asia be 
introduced into that world body?” 

“For years,” Archbishop Rohracher said, “clergy and 
faithful have been tortured, imprisoned and executed 
for the sole offense of loyalty to their religious beliefs. 
So-called people's courts have ascribed political motives 
to Bishops, labeled Princes of the Church as ‘reaction- 
aries and tools of imperialism,’ and the world organi- 
zation has done little, if anything, about it.” “Up 
until now,” Archbishop Rohracher continued, “we have 
really no knowledge of the whereabouts of Archbishop 


(To be concluded) 
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Joseph Beran of Prague, nor of Bishops Karel Skoupy 
of Brno and Joseph Hlouch of Budejovice. Nearly all 
the Czech Hierarchy have either been sentenced to 
forced labor or are under house arrest. In Red China, 
Bishop Ignatius Kung Pin-mei of Shanghai is serving 
a life sentence, and other priests—including American 
Bishop James E. Walsh—have been given terms up. 
to twenty years.” "| 

“Where is the nation today which stands ready to 
plead the cause of the persecuted Church before the 
United Nations?” asks Archbishop Rohracher. “We 
are witnessing a flood of goodwill tours by the world’s 
leading statesmen. Who among them will meet the 
challenge and charge the Soviet Union and its minions 
in Eastern Europe and Asia with atrocities against 
humanity, before the bar of international justice?” 

The question asked by Archbishop Rohracher re- 
garding the enslaved or “captive nations,” is more or 
less typical of what is in the minds of millions of con- 
cerned Christians everywhere who, however sympa- 
thetic they may be toward the oft-repeated objective of 
world unity and peace proclaimed by the UN organt- 
zation and its leading champions, have reason to be- 
lieve that the UN and its various subsidiary agencies 
tend to ignore not only the just demands and inalien- 
able rights of certain mations and peoples, but, worse 
still, by sins of omission as well as commission, some- 
times undermine further the entire Christian tradition 
and heritage of international law and moral law without 
which the lofty ideal of world unity and peace is 
fated to remain an illusory dream. The recognition of 
the gangster regime of Red China, or its admission to. 
the UN, would be a sell-out to crassest political ex- 
pediency and would be flagrantly immoral. 5 


“— 
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